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Art. 1,—The Works of the Right. Honourable Edmund 
Burke. Vol. V. Miscell. London, Rivington, 1812. - 
Ato. pp. 727. £2. 12s. 6d. ie 


THE right reverend editor of this volume of the post- 
humous works of the late Mr. Burke, has prefaced them 
by an introductory letter to the Right Honourable W. 
Ellict. 

‘You can bear witness,’ says the editor to Mr. Elliot, ‘ to 
the confused state, in which the materials, that compose ihe 
present volume, came into my hands. The difficulty of read- 
ing many of the manuscripts, obscured by innumerable era- 
sures, corrections, interlineations, and marginal insertions, 
would perhaps have been insuperable to any person less con- 
versant in the manuseripts of Mr. Burke than myself. To this 
difficulty succeeded that of selecting from several detached 
papers, written upon the same subject and the same topics, 
such as appeared to contain the author's last thoughts and 
emendations. When these difficulties were overcome, there: 
still remained, in many instances, that of assigning its proper 
place to many detached members of the same piece, where no 
direct note of connexion had been made. Tiiese circumstances, 
whilst they will lead the reader not to expect in the cases, 
to which they apply, the finished productions of Mr. Burke, 
imposed upon me a task of great difficulty, namely, that of de- 
ciding upon the publication of any, and which of these unfi- 
nished pieces. I must Lére beg permission of you, and Lord — 
Fitzwilliam, to inform the public that, in the execution of this 
part of my duty, [ requested and obtained your assistance.’ 

We shall not take upon ourselves to decide how far an 
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editor is justified in publishing any — pieces of an 
author of eminence, which he himself never designed for 

ublication. Where any wish was expressed, or was 

nown to be entertained by thdlllleceased, that particular 
papers which he left behind, should not be published, that 
wish ought, in our opinion, to have been scrupulously 
fulfilled. Where no such wish was expressed or known 
to be felt, more room is left to the discretion of an editor ; 
and in this respect he should be determined by the degree 
of correctness in which the MSS. were left, by the atten- 
tion which they appear to have received, and above all, 
by the degree in which it might seem likely that they 
would add to, or deduct from, the literary reputation of 
the individual. If they were not likely to make any ad- 
dition to that reputation, we should have entertained 
some diffidence about the publication; but, if we thought 
that they would, at all, lower it in public opinion, we 
should certainly have felt it a duty not to suffer such ma- 
nuscripts to see the light. The first — of Mr. 
Burke may be better than the second thoughts of many 
writers of inferior note; but the first thoughts.even of 
Mr. Burke were, as we know, often improved by his se- 
cond ; and it is not probable that there ever was any 
writer who was more punctiliously nice in the revision, 
not only of the manuscripts which he intended for the 
press, but of the proof sheets as they passed through the 
press. The editor mentions, as we have seen above, that 
many of the manuscripts were ‘ obscured by innumerable 
erasures, corrections, interlineations, and marginal inser- 
tions.’ The manuscripts, which had been thus sedulous- 
ly altered, were, no doubt, designed by the author for 
publication, but we must ourselves confess that we should 
have had some hesitation in publishing MSS. which were 
only rough draughts of first thoughts, and had not expe- 
rienced any subsequent polish or revision. Some of the 
pieces in this volume are corfessedly printed from manu- 
scripts which were not ‘ originally intended for publica- 
tion;’ and were left in an imperfect and incorrect state, 
but the hesitation of the editor and his friends seems to 
have been, to use the language of the editor, ‘ greatly 
diminished by our conviction, that the reputation of our 
author stood far beyond the reach of injury from any in- 
judicious conduct of our’s in making this selection.” Now 
we would venture to ask whether the reputation of any 
author can be so high as not to be susceptible of being 
lowered by the injudicious conduct of his friends? Has 
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riot the literary fame of many an author been impaired by 
the injudicious publication ‘of the crude and unfinished 
thoughts which Ais friends have found in his port-folio or 
bureau after his death ? Though a splendid name will oc- - 
casionally hide many defects; yet many defects will often 
obscure a splendid name. 

But it is time to revert more immediately to the sub- 
jects which are discussed in the present volume. 

We have first a ‘ fourth letter on regicide eo Part 
of this is taken from a manuscript which had, ‘ nearly to 
the conclusion, received the author’s last corrections.’ 
Part of the remainder is stated to be ‘ taken from some 
loose manuscripts,’ which Mr. Burke dictated, but does 
not appear to have revised. This letter contains many 

ointed animadversions on a pamphlet of Lord Auck- 
and’s, entitled, ‘ Some Remarks on the apparent Circum- 
stances of the War in the fourth Week of October, 1795.” 
The following is a specimen : 

‘The October politician,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘ is so full of 
charity and good nature, that he supposes that these very rob- 
bers and murderers themselves,’ (the French directory, &c.) 
* are in a course of amelioration; on what ground I cannot 
conceive, except on the long practice of every crime, and by 
its complete success. He is an Origenist, and believes in the 
conversion of the devil. All that runs in the place of blood in 
his veins is nothing but the milk of human kindness. He is as 
soft as a curd, though, as a politician, he might be supposed to 
be made of sterner stuff. He supposes, to use his own expres- 
sion, ‘‘ that the salutary truths which he inculcates, are making 
their way into their bosoms.” ‘heir bosom is a rock of gra- 
nite, on which falsehood has long since built her strong hold. 
Poor Truth has had a hard work of it with her little pick-axe. 
Nothing but gunpowder will do.’ 

We do not think that this fourth letter on a Regicide 
— will make any addition to the fame of Mr. Burke. 

here is the same vehemence of invective as in his former 
works en this subject, but there is upon the whele, less 
brillianey of wit. He had repeatedly touched on most of 
the topics which occur in this letter ; and little remained 
to be said which he had not said before. 

The letter on a Regicide Peace is followed by letters to 
the Empress of Russia, to Sir Charles Bingham, and to 
Charles Fox. The letter to Mr. Fox -is dated Oct. 8, 
1777. - Mr. Fox was at this time comparatively young in 
ent career. 

What Mr. Burke says of the temper of the English 
people will be found — to them at other periods 
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besides that at which he wrote. ‘ The greatest number 
have a sort of an heavy lumpish acquiescence in govern- 
ment, without much respect or esteem for those that com- 
se it.” Mr. Burke, who was at this time member for 
ristol, mentions that the wise corporation of that ancient 
city, ata period ‘ when the American privateers were do- 
mineering in the Irish sea, and taking the Bristol traders 
in the Bristol channel,’ &c. had voted their freedom to 
Lord Sandwich and Lord Suffolk, 
* in honour of the zeal of these two profound statesmen in the 
prosecution of John the painter.’ ‘So totally negligent,’ says 
Mr. Burke, ‘ are they of every thing essential, and so long and 
so deeply affected with trash the most low and contemptible.’ 
it is not the character of such politicians as those of 
whom Mr. Burke speaks, te discriminate between points 
of high national concern, and those of subordinate im- 
— The subordinate are usually most within the 
evel of their grovelling understandings. 

In the above letter to Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke speaks thus 
of the Whigs : 

‘ They are,’ says he, ‘ what they always were, except by the 
able use of opportunities, by far the weakest porty in this 
country. They have not yet learned the application of their 
principles to the present state of things;’ (we do not know 
what this means, except it be that Mr. Burke thought that the 
Whigs ought to be more supple, obsequious, and temporizing 
than they had hitherto been); ‘ atid as to the dissenters, the 
main effective part of the Whig strength, they are, to use a fa- 
vourite expression of our American campaign style, “ not all 
in force.” 

The following is the advice of Mr. Burke to Mr. Fox : 

* * * Your having entered on affairs so much earlier, 
ought to make them too familiar to you to be the cause of much 
agitation, and you have much more before you for your work. 
Do not: be in baste. Lay your foundations deep in public 
opinion. Though, as you are sensible, I have never given you 
the least hint of advice about joining yourself in a declared 
connexion with our party, nor do I now; yet as I love that 
party very well, and am clear that you are betier able to serve 
them than any man IJ know, J wish that things should be se 
kept, as to leave you mutually very open to one another in alt: 
changes and contingencies ; and 1 wish this the rather, because 
in order to be very great, as I am anxious that you should be, 
always presuming that you are disposed to make a good use of 
power, you will certainly want some better support than merely 
that of the crown, For I much doubt, whether, with all your 
parts, you are the man formed for acquiring real interior fa- 
vour in this court, or in any; I therefore wish you a firm grouad 
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in the country, and I do not know so firm and so sound a bot- 
tom to touch on as our party.’ 

Mr. Burke has truly intimated in the above, that Mr. 
Fox was but ill-formed for acquiring fevour in a court. 
There was too much sincerity and openness in his nature 
to qualify him to take root and flourish in a region of du- 
plicity and intrigue. There is one remark in this letter 
relative to Ireland, which shews that in 1777 Mr. Burke 
contemplated the oppressed state of the Roman Catholics 
with the same sympathy and interest which he afterwards 
more clearly evinced, and of which this volume furnishes 
most satisfactory proofs. 

‘The Papists are reduced to beasts of burthen. * * * 
* Surely the state of Ireland ought for ever to teach parties 
moderation in their victories. People crushed by law, have no 
hopes but from powér. If laws are their enemies, they will be 
enemies to laws; and those, who have much to lope and nothing 
to lose, wiil always be dangerous more or less.’ 

The above is full of political wisdom; and, indeed, 
when Mr. Burke deals in maxims, they usually exhibit 
great depth of thought, acuteness of sight, and extent of 
observation. 

The letter to Mr. Fox is followed by ‘a letter to the 
Marquis of Rockingham,’ ‘ an address to the king,’ and 
‘an address to the British colonists in North America.’ 
The principal subject of the letter to the Marquis of 

tockingham, which is dated January 6th, 1777, is avse- 
cession of the opposition from both Houses of Parliament. 
Mr. Burke was an advocate for the measure; but in 
the pros and the cons, as they are stated by him, the 
latter appear ta us to have the preponderance. The 
measure itself was not adopted. The secession, which 
was adopted by Mr. Fox and his friends in the present 
war, appears not to have excited the sensation which it was 
expected to produce in the public mind. The same 
measures were pursued with equal pertinacity; and the 
minister was, for a time, relieved from the oe of 
answering the long speeches of his adversaries. ith 
respect to the measure of secession itself, we do not think 
that there are any cireumstances in which it can be advisa- 
ble. Secession implies a dereliction of parliamentary 
duty ; to which daty it behoves a member of parliament to | 
attend during the session with conscientious diligence, as 
it does a soldier to be present at his post in the day of 
battle. The old Roman maxim, never to despair of the 
commonwealth, is a good motto for an English senator ; 
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for even where an opposition to the ruinous policy or 
erroneous measures of a minister cannot make things 
better, it may prevent them from getting worse. The long 
and apparently fruitless, but in reality, efficacious opposi- 
tion of Mr. Fox to the policy of Mr. Pitt, had probably 
this effect; and, adverse to the liberties and happiness of 
the people, as some of Mr. Pitt’s domestic measures ma 
appear to have been, and perilous and delusive as his 
system of foreign politics is now generally esteemed, we 
have good reason to believe that the evils of both were 
greatly mitigated by the vigorous opposition of Mr. Fox 
and his friends, particularly at the commencement of the 
present war, when the nation seemed seized with a parox- 
ysm of madness, and the minister followed rather than 
directed the current of the popular frenzy against the 
French. If a man thinks tie House of Commons so radi- 
cally corrupt, so lost to every sense of honour, of virtue, 
and of patriotism, that all his efforts to counteract the 
folly or the depravity of ministers must inevitably be vain, 
he ought not to secede from the house without vacating 
his seat. For to secede from the house and yet to retain 
his seat, is not only to neglect his own duty, but to prevent 
his post from being occupied by another, by whose exertions 
the country might be benefited. ‘ 

In the letter to the Marquis of Rockingham, which re- 
commends the secession of the then opposition, there is a 
passage relative to the Americans, which shews how much 
even men of Mr. Burke’s transcendant sagacity and genius 
are apt to be deceived when they contem siete the apparent 
result of present occurrences, and speculate on the politi- 
cal probabilities of the passing day. The letter, as we 
have seen above, was written in January, 1777; and the 
following was Mr. Burke’s view of the military means of 
the Americans at that period to resist the forces of Great 
Britain, and of the little hope which they could entertain 
of any succour from the French : 

‘lt is now evident,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘ that They’ (the 
Americans) ‘ cannot look standing armies in the face. They 
are inferior in every thing, even in numbers; § mean in the 
number of those whom they keep in constant duty and in regu- 
lar pay. These seem, by the best accounts, not to be above ten 
or twelve thousand men at mostin their grand army. The rest are 
militia, and not wonderfully well composed or disciplined; they 
decline a general engagement, prudently enough, if their object 
had been to make the war attend upon a treaty of good terms 
of subjection; but, when they look further, this will not do, 
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An army that is obliged at all times and in all situations, to de- 
eline an engagement, may delay their ruin, but can never defend 
their country. Foreign assistance they have little or none, nor 
are likely soon to have more. France in effect has no king, nor 
any minister accredited enough either with the court or nation, 
to undertake a design of great magnitude.’ 

After the above declaration of Mr. Burke in the begin- 
ning of the year 1777, respecting the pusillanimity or 
impotency of the Americans, and their incapacity to look 
standing armies in the face, it is not a little curious to re- 
flect that before the end of the same year, these same 
Americans took the whole standing army of General Bur- 
goyne prisoners; and with respect to foreign assistance, 
which Mr. B. was then so convinced that the Americans 
had no chance of obtaining, it appears that it was not a 
twelvemonth after this before they had signed the prelimi- 
naries of the treaty with the court of France to assist them 
both with a naval and a military force. Time usually 
mocks the calculations of statesmen as much as the prog- 
nostics of astrologers or fortune-tellers. When statesmen 
indeed become the fortune-tellers of nations, they usually 
move in an orb as eccentric to truth as the old men or 
women who affect by the aid of palmistry to presage the 
weal or woe of individuals. 

In the ‘ address to the British colonists in North Ame- 
rica,’ there are some sentiments not very congenial with 
those which the author espoused ina later period of his 
political life. The following may serve asa specimen: 

* * * «There is even within Parliament itself a power of 
renovating its principles, and effecting a self-reformation, which 
no other plan of government has ever contained. This constitu- 
tion has therefore admitted innumerable improvements, either for 
the correction of the original scheme, or for bringing its principles 
better to suit those changes, which keve successively happened in 
the circumstances of the nation or in the manners of the people.’ 
* * * § Public troubles have often called upon this country 
to look into its Constitution. It has ever been bettered by such a 
revision,’ 

In a subsequent era of his political life, Mr. Burke 
seems to have reasoned as if this self-reforming principle 
which he here represents as the unparalleled excellence o 
‘the British constitution, had ceased to exist, or had ren- 
dered the system in which it was inherent, so perfect that 
it could not be improved by any fresh adaptation of its 
movements to ‘those changes which have successively 
happened in the circumstances of the nations, or in the 
manners of the people;’ or as if that constitution could no 
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Jonger be, as he here confesses that it had ever previously 
been ‘ bettered hy a revision.’ 

We shall not dwellon Nos. * VILE. Letter to the Right 
Honourable Edmund Perry.—IX. Letter to Thomas 
Burgh, Esq.—X. Letter to John Merlott, Esq.— XI. Re- 
flections on the approaching Executions” (of the rioters in 
1780.)—XI1. Letter to the Right Honourable Henry 
Dundas; with the sketch of a Negro Code.—XIII. Letter 
to the chairman of the Buckinghamshire meeting, held on 
the 15th of April, 1780, at Aylesbury.’ This meeting was 
‘ called for the purpose of taking into consideration a peti- 
tion to parliament, for shortening the duration of parlia- 
ments, and for a more equal representation of the people 
in the House of Commons.’ Mr. Burke was uniformly 
and throughout his parliamentary career, adverse to the 
measure of parliamentary reform; but he expresses him- 
self with more temper and moderation in this letter than 
in a subsequent period, when he saw the horrors of the 
French revolution, in every proposition to reform the 
abuses or defects which time, the progress of events, and 
the change of circumstances, had occasioned in the Eng- 
lish government. We quote the following : 

‘I most heartily wish that the deliberate sense of the kingdom 
on this great subject’ (the question of a reform in the House of 
Commons) ‘ should be known. When it is known, it must be 
prevalent. It would be dreadful indeed if there was any power 
in the nation capable of resisting its unanimous desire, or even 
the desire of any very great wad decided majority of the people, 
The people may be deceived in their choice of an object; but 
I can scarcely conceive any choice they can make to be so very 
mischievous as the existence of any human force capable of resist- 
ing it. It will certainly be the duty of every man ip the situa- 
tion to which God has called him, to give his best opinion and 
advice upon the matter; it will not be his duty, let him think 
what he will, to use any viclent or any fraudulent means of 
counteracting the general wish, or even of employing the legal 
and constructive organ of expressing the people's sense against 
the sense which they do actually entertain.’ 

_ The above sentiments are those of a wise and sober 
politician. No friend to his country would desire that any 
measure of such vital importance to the constitution should 
be carried against what Mr. Burke calls the deliberate sense 
of the kingdom ; anc what friend to his country is there 
who does not in this instance, coincide with Mr. Burke in 
heartily wishing that the deliberate sense of the kingdom 
on this great subject of parliamentary reform were aecu- 
rately cnecgteluad? If this deliberate sense of the country 
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were favourable to the measure, it must ultimately triumph 
over the clamour of that faction by which it will forever 
be opposed. But ifthe people in general, who are capable 
of reflecting on the subject, and who ¢onstitute what’ Mr. 
Burke elsewhere calls the moral force of the community, 
should consider the probable benefits of the measure to be 
more than balanced by the contingent evils’ and incon-. 
veniences, it will be the duty of the minority to acquiesce 
in the decision till some change has taken place in the 
general sentiment. 

No. XIV. in this volume contains ‘ tracts and letters rela- 
tive to the laws against popery in Ireland.’ These tractsand 
letters are perhaps altogether the most important part of 
the present volume. Mr. Burke never appears to more ad- 
vantage that when he is arguing in favour of a more liberal 
and enlightened system of policy towards the Catholics, 
The generous flame of liberty is then kindled in his breast ; 
and it glows with a pleasing heat in his sentiments and his 
diction. Some of the maxims too whiich are dispersed 
over this part of the present volume comprehend truths 
of great weight and universal interest. The long and 
strenuous efforts of Mr. Burke to deliver the Catholics 
from the complicated evils which they endured from a 
system of laws more coercive and severe than were ever 
contrived for the subjection of any people by the most un- 
relenting conqueror, are amongst those parts of his public 
conduct in which his virtue is the most resplendent and his 
glory is the most unsullied and pure. 

We will quote a few passages from this part of the work. 
The following are taken from a long but unfinished letter 
of Mr. Burke to his son Richard Burke, Esq. 

* * * © Speaking of things in their ordinary course, in a 
country of monopoly there can be no patriotism. There may 
be a party spirit—but public spirit there can be none. As toa 
spirit of liberty, still less can it exist, or any thing like it. A 
liberty made up of penalties! a liberty made up of incapacities ! 
a liberty made up of exclusion and proscription, continued for 
ages, of four-fifths, perhaps, of the inhabitants of all ranks and 
fortunes! In what does such liberty differ from the deseription 
of the most shocking kind of servitude? But it will be said in 
that country, some people are free why this is the very de- 
scription of despotism. Partial freedom is privilege and pre- 
rogative, and not liberty. Liberty, such.as deserves the name, 
is an honest, equitable, diffusive and impartial principle. It is a 
great and enlarged virtue, and not a sordid, selfish, and illiberal 
vice, It is the portion of the mass of the citizens, and not the 
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haughty licence of some potent individual or some predominant 
faction.’ 

The author, with nice discrimination, shews, that the 

domination of a party, invested with exclusive privileges, 
and having no interest which is not at variance with that 
of the mass of the community, is more oppressive, because 
more unequal in its pressure than that of a despotic go- 
vernment. In a despotic government, 
* there is no cause of constant operation to make its yoke une- 
qual, But the dominion of a party must continually, steadily, 
and by its very essence lean upon the prostrate description. A 
constitution formed so as to enable a party to overrule its very 
government, and to overpower the people too, answers the pur- 
pose neither of government nor of freedom. It compels that 
power, which ought, and often would be, disposed equally to 
protect the subjects, to fail in its trust, to counteract its pur- 
poses, and to become no better than the instrument of the 
wrongs of a faction.’ 

Mr. Burke makes many pointed remarks on the phrase 
* Protestant ascendancy, which has been so much and 
often so perversely employed to justify the most rigorous 

roceedings against the Catholics, as if they were nothing 
But the most lenient measures of self-preservation and 
defence. ' 

‘If Protestant ascendancy, says Mr. Burke, ‘ means the 
proscription from citizenship of by far the major part of the 
people of any country, then Protestant ascendancy is a bad 
thing, and it ought to have no existence. But there is a deeper 
evil. By the use thet is so frequently made of the term, and 
the policy that is engrafted on it, the name Protestant becomes 
nothing more or better than the name of a persecuting faction, 
with a relation of some sort of theological hostility to others, 
but without any sort of ascertained tenets of its own, upon the 
ground of which it persecutes other men; for the patrons of 
this Protestant ascendancy neither do nor can, by any thing po- 
sitive, define or describe what they mean by the word Pro- 
testant. It is defined, as Cowley defines wit, not by what it is, 
but by what it is not. It is not the Christian Religion as pro- 
fessed in the churches holding communion with Rowe, the ma- 
jority of Christians; that is all which in the latitude of the 
term is known about its signification. This makes such perse- 
cutors ten times worse than any of that description that hitherto 
have been known in the world. The old persecuiors, whether 
Pagan or Christian, whether Arian or Orthodox, whether Catho- 
lics, Anglicans or Calvinists, actually were, or at least had the 
decorum to pretend to be strong Dogmatists. They pretended, 
that their religious maxims were clear and ascertained, and so 
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useful, that they were bound, for the eternal benefit of mankind, 
to defend or diffuse them, though by any sacrifices of the tem- 
poral good of those who were the objects of their system of 
experiment. The bottom of this theory of persecution is false. 
It is not permitted to us to sacrifice the temporal good of any 
body of men to our own ideas of the truth or falsehood of any 
religious opinions, By making men miserable in this life, the 
counteract one of the great ends of charity ; which is, inasmuc 
as in us lies, to make men happy in every period of their exist- 
ence, and most in what most depends upon us.’ * * * ‘ Tn this 
Protestant persecution, there is any thing but benevolence at 
work.’ * * * * Some of the unhappy assertors of this strange 
scheme say, they are not persecutors on account of religion. 
In the first place they say what is not true. For what else do 
they disfranchise the people? If the man gets rid of a religion 
through which their malice operates, he gets rid of all their pe- 
nalties and incapacities at once. They never afterwards inquire 
about him.’ 

It is not a little remarkable, that a member of the 
House of Lords or Commons or a Commander in Chief, 
or a Lord Chief Justice, or a Lord High Chancellor, &c. 
may bea blasphemer or an Atheist, or any thing buta 
Roman Catholic. ‘To be a Roman Catholic, and to vene- 
rate the sanctity of an oath, is to be utterly disqualified 
for a variety of. useful and honourable employments from 
which men of the most unprincipled libertinism in other 
respects are not necessarily excluded. 

‘ If a man is satisfied to be a slave,’ said Mr. Burke, ‘ he may 
be a Papist with perfect impunity. He may say mass or hear it, 
as he pleases; but he must consider himself as an outlaw from 
the British constitution. If the constitutional liberty of the 
subject were not the thing aimed at, the direct reverse course 
would be taken: the franchise would have been permitted, 
and the mass exterminated. But the conscience of a man left, 
and a tenderness for it hypocritically pretended, is to make it a 
trap to catch his liberty.’ . 

In a letter on the affairs of Ireland, written in the year 
1797, Mr. Burke makes a separation between things which 
are often confounded, or between ‘ admitting people to 
the benefits of the constitution, and a change in the form 
of the constitution itself.’ To admit Catholics or any 
other sect of excluded religionists within the pale of the 
constitution, in which they may have a full participation 
of its benefits in common with their fellow citizens, in- 
stead of altering the constitution, is only to increase its 
solidity " increasing the number and the zeal of its adhe- 
rents. The reasoning which Mr. Burke has applied above 
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to the Catholic question, might he applied to other im- 
portant questions of reform. ‘l'o give the elective fran- 
chise to copyholders or propriétors of other descriptions, 
from whom it is at present withheld, is not, to cliange the 
form of the constitution, but only to multiply its beiefits. 

No. XV. contains ‘ Fragments and Notes of Speeches 
in Parliameni.’ The first of the pieces under this head 
is a speech on the petition which was presented to the 
House of Commons on the 6th of February, 1772, from 
certain clergymen of the Church of England, praying to 
be relieved from subscription to the thirty-nine articles, as 
required by the acts of Uniformity. Mr. Burke voted 
against the petition. His speech on the occasion con- 
tained many Sealeons and striking remarks, some of which 
are very favourable to the principle of ecclesiastical re- 
form; and clearly demonstrate, that the Church ought 
never to abandon that principle to which she owes her ex- 
istence, and by the practical exercise of which she re- 
deemed herself from the bondage of superstition in many 
particulars both of ceremony and of doctrine. 

‘Tie church,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘ like every body corporate, 
may alter her laws without changing her identity. As an iudé- 
pendent church professing fallibility, she has claimed a right of 
acting without the consent of any other; as a church, she 
claims, and has always exercised a right of reforming whatever 
appeared amiss in her doctrine, her discipline or her rites. She 
did so when she shook off the Papal Supremacy in the reign of 
Henry the Villth, which was an act of the body of the English 
Church as well as of the state. She did so when she twice 
changed the liturgy in the reign of King Edward, when she 
then established articles which were themselves a variation from 
former professions. She did so when she cut off three articles 
from her original forty-two, and reduced them to the present 
thirty-nine; and she certainly would not lose her corporate iden- 
tity, nor subvert her fundamental principles, though she were to 
leave ten of the thirty-nine which vemain out of ony future con- 
fession of her faith. She would limit her corporate powers, on 
ihe contrary, and she would oppose her fundamental principles, 
if she were to deny herself the prudential exercise of such a ca- 
pacity of reformation.’ 

Jn another part of the same speech, p. 432, Mr. Burke 
asserts the ‘ inclinations of the majority of the people’ 
to be the only ground for a legislative alteration of a legal 
establishment. If the doctrines which are taught in an 
established church ought to be those which are agreeable 
to the opinions of the majority, then those doctrines must 
be variable. For what is the opinion of the majority in 
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matters of theological doctrine in one age, may be differ- 
ent in another. ‘The majority who believed in the doc- 
trine of transubstantion in the fifteenth century, had en- 
tirely changed their opinion before the end of the six- 
teenth. In this, and in some other instances, owing to 
the reformation, the doctrine of the establishment was - 
changed to suit the faith of the majority. The church so 
far kept pace with the improving intellect and increasing 
knowledge of the times. Many superstitious practices 
may, in one period, accord with the general wish and 

coincide with the popular belief, which in another may be 
universally despised. But when a church not attending 

to the progress of opinion and of intellect, retains those 

rites or doctrines which have generally become objects of 
contempt and ridicule, she must bring contempt and ridi- 

cule upon herself. She must lessen the number of her 

advocates, impair her authority, and weaken her best se- 

curity, which consists in her hold on public opinion, and in 

the reverence and affections of the people. For more 

than a hundred years, the great work of ecclesiastical re- 

formation has been at a stand, though, during that period, 

great changes have taken place in the opinion of the ma- 

jority on theological subjects, and a more enlarged and 

comprehensive ecclesiastical communion would now be 

agreeable to the general wish than was ever before thought 

within the limits of possibility. A national church 

ought not merely to keep pace with public opinion, it 

ought rather to anticipate its movements, and to direct its 

course. . If the church of Rome had done this, she might 

have preserved her authority, enlarged her usefulness, 

and prevented the violence of the reformation whilst she 

secured all its good effects. 

The church of England ought to take warning by the’ 
fate of the church of Rome; and sot to procrastinate the 
period of reforming the abuses or the defects in her li- 
turgy and articles, which vitiate her purity and contract 
the sphere of her benefits. It should never be forgotten 
that the church of England owes her existence to the ex- 
ercise of the reforming principle; that this principle is 
the basis of her establishment, and the cause of all her 
excellence; and that, if she abandons this princtple, or 
ceases to respect it, she slanders her own origin, and re- 
verts to the corruption of the church from which she 
sprung. She will thus ultimately accelerate her own de- 
cay, and contract the haggard wrinkles of age, when by the 
salutary application of timely reform, she might preserve 
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herself in the freshness of youth, The church, as Mf. 
Burke says, may alter her laws, revise her liturgy; and 
reduce the number of her articles without ‘ changing her 
identity.’ For to say that such alterations or improve 
ménts would destroy the being of the church of England,. 
is as absurd as if any one should argue that a man can- 
not shave his face, or wash his hands, without destroying 
his personality; Improvement is not depravation; nor 
is reform subversion in religious, any more than in tem- 
ral concerns. 

The following are elevated and elevating sentiments, 
and expressed in a manner worthy of the subject. The 
are taken from a speech on the secorid reading of a bi 
for the relief of Protestant Dissenters, in 1773. 

‘I wish to see the established church of England great and 
powerful ; I wish to see her foundations laid low and deep, that 
she may crush the giant powers of rebellious darkness ; I would 
have her head raised up to that heaven to which she conducts 
us; I would have her open wide her iospitable gates by a no- 
ble and liberal comprehension; but I would have no breaches 
in her wall; I would have her cherish all those who are within, 
and pity all those who are without; 1 would have her a com- 
mon blessing to the world, an example, if net an instructor td 
those who have not the happiness to belong to her,; 1 would 
have her give a lesson of peace to mankind, that a-vexed and 
wandering generation might be taught to seek for repose and 
toleration-in the maternal bosom of Christian Charity, and not 
in the harlot lap of infidelity and indifference. Nothing has 
driven people more into that house of seduction than the mu- 
tual hatred of Christian congregations. Long may we enjoy 
our church under a learned and edifying episcopacy. But epis- 
copacy may fail, and religion exist. The most horrid and cruel 
blow that can be offered to civil society is through Atheism. 
Do not promote diversity ; when you have it bear it ; have as 
many sorts of religion as you find in your country ; there is a 
reasonable worship in them all.’ * * * * They who hold Reve- 
lation give double assurance to their country. Even the man 
who does not hold Revelation, yet who wishes that it were 
proved to him, who observes a pious silence with regard to it, 
such a man, though not a Christian, is governed by religious 
principles. Let him be tolerated in this country. Let it be 
but a serious religion, natural or revealed, take what you can 
get; cherish, blow up the slightest spark. One day it may be 
a pure and holy flame.’ * * * : 

No. XVI. is a fragment entitled ‘ Hints for an Essay 
on the Drama.’ No. XVII. is an ‘ Essay towards att 
abridgment of the English History.’ It is not accurately 
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known at what period of the life of Mr. Burke this essay, 
which was unfortunately left unfinished, was written ; but 
the editor says that it was ‘ certainly begun before he had 
attained the age of twenty-seven years,’ as eight sheets 
of it were printed in the year 1757. Asa slight specimen 
of this work, we select the following parallel which Mr. 
Burke has drawn between Richard Ist, King of England, 
and Charles 12th of Sweden. 

‘ They were both inordinately desirous of war, and rather 
generals than kings. Both were rather fond of glory than am- 
bitious of empire. Both of them made and deposed ae 
They both carried on their wars at a distance from home. They 
were both made prisoners by a friend and ally. They were 
both reduced: by an adversary inferior in war, but above them 
in the arts of rule. After spending their lives in remote adven- 
tures, each perished at last near home, in enterprises not suited 
to the splendour of their former exploits. Both died childless ; 
and both, by the neglect of their affairs, and the severity of 
their government, gave their subjects provocation and encou- 
ragement to revive their freedom. In all these respects the two 
characters were alike, but Richard fell as much short of the 
Swedish hero in temperance, chastity, and equality of. mind, as 
he exceeded him in wit and eloquence. Some of his sayings 
are the most spirited that we find in that time; and some of 
his verses remain, which, in a barbarous age, might have passed 
fur poetry.’ 

We shall embrace an early opportunity of noticing the 
sixth volume of Mr. Burke’s works. 
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Art. I.—A View of Society and Manners in the North 
of Ireland, in the Summer and Autumn of 1812. By - 
J. Gamble, Esq. Author of Sketches of History, Poli- 
tics, &c. taken in Dublin, &c. in 1810. London: Cra- 
dock, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WE were pleased to renew our acquaintance with Mr. 
Gamble, as we found him an amusing companion in his 
former ramble in the land of potatoes. In his present 
tour Mr. Gamble commenced his labours under rather 
unfavourable auspices; for he very narrowly escaped 
shipwreck in the Irish Channel, and was soon afterwards 
overturned in an Irish stage-coach between Dundalk and 
Newry, and thrown into a ditch. 

Mr. Gamble is a man of vivacity and good humour, - 
mingled with a due portion of feeling and gravity, 
which give to the remarks which he makes, the scenes 
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which he describes, and the incidents which he relates, 4 
considerable degree of interest, and render the perusal 
alwavs agreeable, and often edifying. 

After his overthrow in the coach, our aitthor proceeded 
with his fellow-travellers to Newry. | 

‘ A man,’ says Mr. Gamble, ‘ who travels in Irelarid, should, 
above all things, arm himself with good humour. He must re- 
concile himself, during the day, to manners more plain and fas 
miliar, than refined or considerate—nor can he always escape 
from them at night. There are generally two beds in a room: 
I was shewn into one where there were three, and, not as a spe- 
cial favour, was put in a press one. I had lain down about an 
hour, when my two colleagues came in whistling and singing. 
Whiskey sometimes makes men musical; and always makes 
them noisy. Those two continued conversing a long time after 
they had laindown. I kept quiet, though many of the speeches 
were directed at me. ‘ Our friend in the press bed,” at length 
said one of them, “ is strangely silent.” ‘ At one in the morn- 
ing, and in bed, silence is not so extraordinary,” said I, per- 
ceiving that those drunken young gentienien, like the sober old 
English law, were determined to press me to speak. I was 
awaked at an early hour by the bustle of the people preparing 
to go with the coaches. They were laughing, conversing, and 
scolding, with apparent forgetfulness of any one being in bed 
near them. They ‘‘ murdered sleep” as efiectually as a guilty 
conscience could have done.’ 

From Newry Mr. Gamble went with a merchant of that 
town to dine, and stay the night with a friend of his in the 
neighbourhood of Dundalk. This gentleman was a Ca- 
tholic, and had resided a long time in France. ‘ His fa- 
mily consisted of his wife and three fine lively girls, his 
daughters.’ 

* The young Jadies when they learned my profescion, insisted 
upon carrying me with them to visit the sick—it was hardly 
possible to have a more delightful walk, or more delightful 
companions—they laughed, chatted, sung, and jumped over 
hedge and ditch with the activity of wood nymphs. We went 
into several poor people’s houses, and to every one they met 
they had something kind to say, or something gracious to do. 
A mutual sympathy unites the Catholic gentry and conmona- 
lity into an intercourse as familiar and afiectionate, as that of 
the Protestant gentry and commonality, is distant and indif- 
ferent.’ 

When our author arrived at the town of Tanderagee, 
he found it a perfect orange grove; as the doors and win- 
dows of the houses as well as the persons of the inhabi- 
tants of both sexes were adorned with the orange lily. 
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Mr. Gamble was prevented with a nosegay of this yellow 
symbol of party; but he did not put it into his hat as the 

nor er that he would. ‘Iam no party man,’ 
said Mr. G. ‘ nor do I ever wear party colours.’ ‘ Well, 
God bless you, Sir,’ he replied, ‘ whether you do or not.’ 
As a proof however that the people of this place are not 
always so tolerant, Mr. Gamble mentions that the mi- 
nister of the Presbyterian congregation had ‘ his meet- 
ing-house closed against him’ for having signed his name 
to the Protestant petition in favour of the Catholics. 

When the author is at Banbridge, he makes the follow- 
ing remark on the characteristic. temperament of the Irish, 
which is probably true. 

‘ From my little window I look upon a steep and craggy 
rock, doomed to everlasting barrennéss, and listen to the hoarsé 
murmurs of the headtong torrent as it gushes from it. Scenes 
of a similar kind are frequent in Ireland; and, gloomy at all 
times, are more gloomy still, when viewed at grey ntorning or 
dun evening. To abstract the mind from the local influence of 
scenery I believe is impossible, and therefore the settled state 
of the Irish péasant’s mind is melancholy, though from the ex- 
traordinary sensibility of his nature, he kindles flaine, and emits 
the red and giowing sparks of gaiety from the collision of so- 
éiety.’ 

The followiiig is interésting from two or three little 
circumstances which it contains relative to Dr. Percy, the 
Yate Bishop of Dromore, a man of refined taste, of unaf- 
fected piety, and of benevolence of the true Christian 
kind. In him the mitre did not honour the man, but the 
man was an ornament to thé mitre. 

‘ Dron:ore is a very ancient town, and bears all the marks of 
its antiquity. I clambered over a parcel of pig-sties to have a 
look at an old castle, of which nothing remains, but two roof- 
less walls, and a court overrun with nettles. The cathedral is 
very small, it is neither in form of a cross like others, nor has 
ft any revenues for supporting cathedral service. I was look- 
ing through one of the windows at the inside, when a woman 
who had observed me, came running with the key. . This was 
disinterested civility, for she would accept of no recompence; 
it was useless civility likewise, for there was nothing to see 
beyond the usual ornaments of a parish church. 

‘I walked afterwards to the bishop’s palace, which is about 
a quarter of a mile from the town. It stands on an elevated 
situation, and seems a very comfortable aud commodious habi- 
tation.’ 

‘ The grounds are not extensive, but prettily laid out. The 
hedges are filled with roses, delightful emblem of their late 
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mild and benevolent possessor, the perfume of whose name 
will long shed fragrance over his sepulchre. _ 

‘ Dr. Percy was greatly beloved in his diocese ; and, though 
an Englishman, never left bis residence during the late unfor- 
tunate rebellion.’ 

‘ His lordship was blind for several years before his death. 
Afflicting as this circumstance was to himself, it was a fortunate 
one for many young men, whom he took into his house as read- 
ers, and afterwards brought forward in life. 1 had the honour 
of dining with him some years ago, There was a large party. 
Among others: the titular bishop and all his clergy. It was, I 
understand, his unvaried custom to invite them, whenever they 
had a meeting at Dromore, I shall never forget with what 
pleasure, on our going to the drawing room, he listened to a 
young lady singing his own beautiful song of “ O Nanny wilt 
thou gang with me.” The piano was not in the best tune, nor 
was the young lady's voice the most harmonious. But, ah! 
what discord ever reached a poet's ear, whose works were sung 
or said before him.’ . 

Our author walked from Lisburn to Belfast. He de- 
scribes the environs of Belfast as in the highest state of 
cultivation, having the appearance of one continued gar- 
den, ‘ Shadowed with trees, interspersed with thickets and 
neat white-washed houses, smiling in beauty, scented with 
fragrance, thrilling with harmony, delightful to the eye, 
ear, and smell.’ ‘ 

The author remarks that, a few years ago, there was 
scarcely a Catholic at Belfast, and that at present there 
are probably four thousand persons of that denomination. 
They are described as almost entirely working people. 
The Presbyterians greatly outnumber the members of the 
church of England at Belfast, if we may judge from the 
greater number of places of worship which the former 
possess, as there are five meeting-houses and only one — 
church. 

‘Three of these meeting-houses are in a cluster, and are 
neat little buildings. Neataess and trimness, indeed, rater 
than magnificence, are the characteristics of all the public , 
buildings. A large mass-house, however, to the building of 
which, with their accustomed liberality, the inhabitants largely 
contributed, is an exception.’ 

Literary men are described as rare in Belfast, the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of which town are merchants; and the 
— of gain is not often combined with the avidity of 

earning. The love of liberty is mentioned as the ‘ strong- 
est feature in the character of the Presbyterians of the 
north of Ireland.’ Sir Francis Burdett is said to be very 
popular amongst them.: 
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In his walk between Larne and Ballymena, Mr. Gam- 

ble says, 
‘I stepped into a cabin on the road side to enquire my way. 
A woman was spinning and singing. She instantly. discontinued 
the latter, nor could all my entreaties prevail on her to resume 
it. She was ashamed, she said, ““—a poor woman's song could 
be no treat to gentlefolks—it made the wheel gaug lightsome 
though, and it kept one from thinking.” 

‘How general must be the perception of misery, When the 
poor, as well as the rich, have such a horror of thought. I 
asked her if the road before me was level—there was one “ Wee 
brae,” she said. 1 found the wee brae was a mountain of most 
wearisome ascent. It is called Shane’s Hill, and is nearly three 
miles from bottom to top. I stopped several times and turned - 
round, as well to draw breath, as to enjoy the extensive pros- 
pect which lay at my fect. In the course of a few miles walk 
I stopped, I dare say, upwards of twenty persons, to enqoire 
the way. They were mosily bare-legged, not bare-footed, lads, 
driving horses loaded with turf—drawing turf is the phrase, for 
language is here unconscieusly metaphorical. 1 am certain f 
did not get an uncivil, or even an indifferent, answer from one 
of them,’ ; 

Before our autlior reached Ballymena, he was over- 
taken by a Catholic priest, who was going to the house of 
one of his parishioners to marry his daughter to a young 
man in the neighbourhood. 

‘ He,’ the priest, ‘ wore a large grizzled wig and cocked hat. 
They formed a ludicrous contrast to his jolly fece and swollen 
cheeks. * * * * His conversation was as grotesque as his 
appearance, and was inferlarded with scraps of Latin, delivered 
it a masal tone, like a Frenchman. Ue had been educated in 
France, and lad resided there several years. IT asked him how 
he liked it? “ C’est un pays de dieu,” he replied. “ And Ire 
lund,” said I,' “ did it not appear strange to vou after quitting 
this paradise?” ‘* Ireland is a paradise,” saul he; ‘ I mean 
will be, when the bugs have left it.” what he meant by the 
bugs I cannot conjecture, nor did T ask him.’ * * * * * We 
parted at a narrow lane which led dewa to the house where he 
was going. I walked slowly forward. Had I suspected what 
was to follow, I should have gone quicker. I had scarcely got 
a quarter of a mile, when a man on horseback overtook me, 
Ile took off his hat, and hoped I would condescend to eat a 
mouthful with him... [ told him it was impossible, that the 
evening ,was advancing, and I should be very late in getting to 
Ballymena. 

“J can get you a bed in a neighbour's house,” said he, 
‘“‘ T am sorry I cannot offer you one m my own—it will be so 
crowded—but if you will demean yourself so far as to make 
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one of us, it will be a great compliment to my daughter and the 
bridegroom— you travelled better than a mile with the priest, 
and it would’nt be reckoned lucky to pass by without taking a 
drap to their healths.” 

Our author at last complied with this urgent request, 
and proceeded with the hospitable stranger to the house 
where the nuptials were to be celebrated. On his arrival 
he was welcomed by the priest 
* with the cordiality of an old acquaintance. “ Salve multum 
exoptate,” said he, shaking me heartily by the hand. We then 
proceeded to the room where the company were assembled. 
The floor was earthen, but clean. A table was decently laid 
out for dinner, I was introduced to the bride. She was a 
modest-looking girl about seventeen. She was «dressed in a 
white calico gown and ribands, and had a fanin her hand, The 
priest now began the ceremony. The evening was close 
and the room crowded. He soon got into a violent heat, and 
to cool himself, took off his wig several times, wiped his head, 
and replaced it. But whatever there might be uncouth in his 
manner, there was nothing ludicrous, either in that of the bride 
or her parents. The voice of nature will always find its way 
to the heart, and the tears which streamed down their cheeks 
bespoke the affection they bore each other. 

* After the ceremony was over, the whiskey went round, and 
we then sat down to dinner. It was a very abundant one, not 
ill-dressed,—nor, considering the condition of the people, ill 
served. ‘The priest was grand carver, grand talker too, and 
grand langher. I was seated at his right hand, and if I were 
not comfortabie it was not his fault, for no person could be 
more attentive. The moment dinver was over, the table was 
removed, and the company began dancing. The music was a 
fiddle and dulcimer. The dances were reels of three and of 
four—when one person got tired, another instantly started up 
in his or her place, and the best dancer was he or she who held 
out the longest. A singular kind of pas seul was.performed by 
acrack dancer. A door was taken off the hinges, and laid on 
the floor, on which be danced in his stocking-soles. He dis- 
played considerable activity, but there was an almost total want 
of grace. His principal movement consisted in rapidly and 
alternately raising his feet as high as bis waistcoat, and when he 
succeeded in getting his toes a little way into the pocket, there 
was a universal burst of applause.’ 

‘The whiskey was handed frequently about, a few took it 
mixed with water, but the generality drank it plain. The wo- 
men scareely tasted it, nor did the priest. His spirits, indeed, 
seemed of themselves sutficieutly buoyant—he drank plentifully 
of tea, however, in which I was happy to join him. The com- 
pany at length got noisy and intoxicated, and I began to find 
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my situation unpleasant—not that I was apprehensive of the 
slightest danger; but coarseness is oppressive whenever it be~ 
comes fainiliar—vulgarity may be endured when it is modest, 
which drunkenness seldom is. I was, therefore, agreeably sur- 
prised, when the man of the house came and told me a gentle- 
man wanted to speak to me at the door. It was his landlord. 
The poor man had ruu upto his house to inform him of me, 
and to request him to offer me a bed. The gentleman, with 
great civility, had come down himself, and I gladly consented 
to accompany him back, to the great annoyance of my friend, 
the priest, who said, he should now have nobody fit to talk to. 
I left him singing a French song, which, in the company he was - 
in, could not be very edifying. He had sung one or two in the 
course of the evening. ‘“ I must give these barbarians,” whis- 
pered he to me, ‘ something they don’t understand, or they 
would soon lose all reverence for me.” It was, probably, to 
excite their reverence that he wore his grizzled wig and cocked 
hat: and with reason. When authority threw aside its flowing 
robes, and thrust itself into a drab-coloured strait coat, it did 
itself more harm than it was aware of.’ 

Mr. Gamble describes it, p. 117, as a common feeling 
amongst the Catholics, that the Presbyterians led them into 
the rebellion, and ‘ when they had got them fairly engaged 
in it,’ left ‘ them to shift for themselves.’ ‘ The Presby- 
terians,’ says Mr. Gamble, ‘ gave the solidity, combina- 
tion, and method to the united system, which induced so 
many Catholics to embark their lives and fortunes in it.” 
It was a most unfounded and uncharitable assertion in a 
learned prelate to ascribe the origin of the rebellion to the 
Catholics, who were never principals in it; but whose 
simplicity, in many instances, made them the dupes:of per- 
sons who had no more respect for the faith of the Roman 
Catholics than for that of the Protestants, and who would 
have had little scruple in sacrificing the one as well as the 
other to their.ambitious views. ‘The object of the rebel- 
lion was to republicanize Ireland; but a Catholic Hier- 
archy would not readily have been tolerated undef a re- 
publican form of government. 

In Chapter X XI. of this performance, we have a rela- 
tion which contains some extraordinary »articulars. Mr. 
S———-, a Presbyterian clergyman, had a servant of the 
name of Dennis, who had formed a design of robbing 
him. ‘This design had been discovered, and the man dis- 
missed by his benevolent master, with much. serious.ad- 
monition. This man afterwards associated himself witha 
few persons of desperate character, who. had..been con 
cerned in the rebellion, Mr. S. in a journey to a town 
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thirty miles distant from his home, accidentally fell ita the 
hands of this banditti, and was only saved from being 
murdered by this old servant, by whom he was recognized. 
After being detained a short time in a cave which these 
robbers made their place of resort, Mr. S. was blindfold- 
ed, and mounted on horseback, accompanied by two of the 
gang, who conducted him to within a short distance of the 
town to which he was going, when they took the bandage 
off his eves and set him at liberty. A few weeks after this 
event, Dennis and one of his companions were appre- 
hended, tried, and sentenced to be executed. 

‘Mr. S, received « message “s im his unfortunate man, begging 
some money to assist in burving him. This is one of the 
strongest appeals that, can be made to charity, and a man who 
refused his assistance would be considered a barbarian, Mr. S. 
was nota man to refuse it—-he resolved even to go himself, 
and administer consolation to the poor condemned. It was the 
night before the execution. As he approached the gaol, he en- 
deavoured to summon up resolution to meet the scene of woe he 
expected. It was a scene of noise and contusion. A crowd 
was assembled before the grated door of the cell. Dennis was 
mounted on his cottin, from which, as from a pulpit, he ad- 
dressed them, begging money to bury him, and pray his soul 
dut of purgatory. He rated those who were tardy in drawing 
out their purses, scolded others who had already-given, for wot 
standing back to make room for new comers ; wept, preached, 
and prayed, all in the course of a few minutes. No sooner did 
he see Mr. S. than he descended from his rostrum. He- wept 
bitterly as they went apart together. . 

“To think of my ili-luck,” said he, “ in quitting the trade, 
L was coming with my comrade to see my friends, cnd then take 
up, as you advised me, aud go to America—and to be taken for 
nothing else, and hanged like a dog.” 

“ Nothing else!” said Mr. S——, “ did you not rob a gen- 
tleman and lady?” 

“ Of nothing but seven two-pound notes, and a handful of 
silver,” szid the other, ‘‘ and that was to pay our passage—we 
couldn't go to America without money, vou know.” 

‘Mr. S. now attempted to give him some spiritual advice. 

** Don't, dear master,” interrupted he; “ don't, for the love 
of the sweet Jesus, speak about it. 1 have seitled all them: 
things with Priest Higgins, and it might be the loss of my poor 
sow!l, if a man of another sect meddled with it.’”” 

On the following day, Dennis and his companion were 
‘ put on a car, and brought, under the escort of a party of sol- 
diers, to the neighbourhood where the robbery was committed. 
A gallows was erected in a field. The criminals were allowed 
to rest themselves for a few minutes in a cabin, They here, as 
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is the nuiversal custom with the unfortunate persons who are to 
fe executed in Ireland, put on their dead dress. This cousists 
of a: shroud and cap with a black ribbon, and gives a person 
clothed in it, the look of a spectre, as imagination forms it, or 
of a corpse newly raised from the tomb. Poor Dennis came 
out with a show of great fortitude; but it extirely forsook bim 
when he east his eyes on his fellow-sufferer, and beheld in bim, 
as in a mirror, the reflection of his own funeral appearance. He 
uttered a wild shriek, and fell senseless on the ground. The 
reality of death seemed now, for the first time, fairly to have 
struck him. It seemed never to have made a thorvugh im- 
pression upon him, until presented thus to his imagination 
through the medium of his senses. When the car arrived at 
the fatal spot, he could scarcely be said@® be alive: his eyes 
were closed, his heart scarcely beat, and all colour had left his — 
‘face. The conduct of his fellow-sufferer was calm and intrepid. 
Mr. S. took a kind leave of him, he was affected, and even felt 
his cheek moistened ; he could not be mistaken, for by the force 
of sympathy, a tear started in the poor sufferer’s eye; but he 
instantly recovered himself, and shook Mr. S. by the hand, “1 
have lived the life of a brute,” said he, “ but I would wish to 
die likea man.” Mr. S. rode to his ewn house, which was about 
seven miles from the place of execution. 1t was the latter end 
of summer. About dawning day (grey morning as he beautifully 
and poetically termed it), he was awakened by a noise in the 
room, he drew the curtains, a figure like one of the hanged men, 
in its shroud and dead cap, stood pale and sad at the window. 
He rubbed his eyes, he strove to wake bimsclf; he turned him- 
self in the bed; he stretched himself forward, and endeavoured 
to penetrate the gloom; the figure of sleep did not, as he ima- 
gined it would, melt into thin air; it moved its eyes even, it 
opened and shut its mouth, it seemed preparing itself to speak. 
Nature was now too strong either for reason or philosophy; a 
cold damp bedewed his forehead, and he lay speechless anid 
nearly senseless. The phantom approached the bed, and fell on 
its knees before him. ‘ Master,” said it, “ remember I have 
saved your life, now save mine.” 

‘ It was Dennis, the poor hanged Dennis—his fears bad saved 
him. He had to be supported ow the car as it was drawn slowly 
away, and he swung gently off, his fellow-sufferer threw him- 
self off with violence, and was almost instantly dead. Dennis 
was likewise a tall man-——the gallows was low, and his feét at 
times touched the ground. After langing the limited time, he 
was cut dowa and given to his friends; he was carried to the 
nearest cabin, and as is almost always done in Ireland, all the 
vulgar methods in use were practised to recover him; his feet 
were put into warm water, he was blooded by a countrymay 
with a rusty lancet, aud rubbed with spirits, which were likewise 
applied to his nostrils and lips, and poured down his throat. 
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He opened at length his eyes, and milk was given him from a 
woman’s breast, which in Ireland is suppased to be a medicine 
of great efficacy. 

‘When night came on, he resolved to go to his master’s 
house, which, across the fields, was not more than four miles off: 
He was advised to lay aside his dead dress now that he had so 
unexpectedly returned among the living ; but it was too valuable 
a piece of finery, and had cost Dennis too much oratory the 
preceding day, to be parted with so readily. He met nobody on 
the read; but if he had, his dress would have been his protec- 
tion; for every one would have run from him as from a ghost. 
He might have gone in any dress, however, in security; few 
people in any country, would be willing to lead to the gallows 
a man just escaped from it--few people in Ireland would refuse 
to run some risk to save him from it. He knew well the. room 
where his master slept, opened the window, and stepped into it, 
from the garden. Mr. S. kept him for some time in bis house, 
and then got him put on board a vessel bound to America, 
where he arrived in safety. He is at present a porter in Balti- 
more, is married, and the father of several children. When 
time has thrown its dark mantle over the origin of their family, 
the descendants of poor hanged Dennis may rank with the 
greatest in America.’ 

We have more than once expressed our conviction, that 
the people in Ireland would experience no relief from the 
abolition of tithes, as they would have to pay to their 
Jandlord an increased rent, which would be more in pro- 
portion than what they now pay to the clergyman for their 
tithes. We are happy to tind Mr. Gamble of the same, 
opinion with ourselves on the subject of this mode of pro- 
vision for the establishment ; and we are at the same time 

fatified in being able to add his respectable testimony to. 
the virtues of the Irish clergy. 

* As far,’ says our author, ‘ as my observations extend, the. 
clergy of the Established Church in the North of Ireland are a. 
virtuous, charitable, and useful body of men, In many parts, 
they are almost the only resident gentry, and diifuse, by their 
example, and that of their families, a spirit of order, decorum, 
and gentleness in their neighbourhood, In collecting their’ 
tithes, they rarely go to the extent that the law allows them, and, 
in letting their glebes they give an example which it would be 
to the ¢redit of other landlords to follow. I am persuaded, 
that depriving the clergy of their tithes, would injure the com- 
munity rather than benefit it. Leases are given at present for a 
very short number of years, and the moment the actual ones 
were expired a much larger tenth (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression), would, I am persuaded, be taken by the landlord than, 
ever was by the rector” °° § ° | | ‘ 
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Mr. G. at the same time, subjoins, that ‘an abandon- 
ment or a modification of the system of tithes,’ would he 
highly gratifying to ‘ public feeling in Ireland.’ Of this 
we have little doubt; for the present grievance, though its 
removal would occasion a greater, is always considered as 
the greatest by the improvident multitude. The modifi- 
cation, which is most requisite in the system of tithes, is 
the adoption of some regulation by which they should be 
prevented from being taken in kind. We must here bid | 
adieu to Mr. Gamble, whom we have found, as before, 
an agreeable and sensible companion. 
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Art. I11.—The Bridal of Triermain ; or, The Vale of St. 
John, in Three Cantos. Edinburgh, 1813, 233, pp. 
Longman, price 7s. 6d. 





THIS is one of the prettiest poems to which the fashion 
of imitating Walter Scott has given birth; and for the 
sake of the pleasure which the author has afforded us, we 
are not disposed to cavil at the model which he has chosen 
to follow. On the contrary, we shall let him speak for" 
himself in defence of Romantic poetry; fully agreeing 
with him, indeed, as to the principle which he lays down, 
but retaining our objeciions to the loose and idke manner 
of versification which is generally understood as being en- 
tailed upon it, although it, in fact, forms no essential part 
of the system whatever. We agree with him, that ¢ nar- 
rative poetry, if strictly confined to the great occurrences 
of history, would be deprived of the individual interest 
which it is so well calculated to excite ;’ that ‘ modern 
poets may therefore be pardoned,’ or rather that 
stand in no need of forgiveness, ‘ in seeking simpler sub- 
jects of verse, more interesting in proportion to their sim- 
plicity ;’ that ‘ to generalize is to destroy effect,’ &c. &c. 
And we admit, that his ‘idea of Romantic poetry, as dis- 
tinguished from epic,’ is, upon the whole, conformable to 
our own, when he states, that 
‘the former comprehends a fictitious narrative, framed and 
combined at the pleasure of the writer; beginning and endi 
as he may judge best; which neither exacts nor refuses the use 
of supernatural machinery; which is free from tie technical 
rules of the epee ; and is subject only to those which good sense, 
good taste, and good morals, apply to every species of poetry 
without exception. The date may be in a remote age, or in the 
present; the story may detail the adventures of a prince or of a 
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peasant. In a word, the author is absolute master of his coun-— 
try and its inhabitants, and every thing is permitted to him, ex- 
cepting to be heavy aud prosaic, for which, free and unembar- 
rassed as he is, he has no manner of apology. ‘Those, it is 
probable, will be found the peculiarities of this species of com- 
position; and, before joining the outcry against the vitiated taste 
that fosters and encourages it, the justice and grounds of it 
ought to be made perfectly apparent. If the want of sieges and 
battles, and great military evolutions in our poetry is complained 
of, let us reflect, that the campaigns and heroes of our days are 
perpetuated in a record that neither requires nor admits of the 
aid of fiction; and if the complaint reters to the inferiority of 
our bards, let us pay a just tribute to their medesty, limiting 
them, as it does, to subjects, which, however indifferently treat. 
ed, have still the interest and charm of novelty, thus preventing 
them from adding insipidity to their other more insuperable 
defects.’ 

In all this we cheerfully acquiesce, without abating any 
thing of our former hostility to the modern Romaunt-Style, 
which is founded on very different principles. Nothing 
is, in our opinion, so dangerous to the very existence of 

oetry as the extreme laxity of rule, and consequent fa- 
cility of composition, which are its principal charac- 
teristics. Our very admisston in favour of that licence of 
plot and conduct which is claimed by the Romance writers, 
ought to render us so much the more guarded in extend- 
ing the privilege to the minor points of composition and 
versification. ‘The removal of all technical bars and im- 
pediments sets wide open the gates of Parnassus; and so 
much the better. We dislike mystery quite as much in 
matters of taste, as of politics and religion. But let us 
not, in opening the door, pull down the wall, and level the 
very foundation of the edifice. 

The poem now before us consists properly of two dis- 
tinet subjects, interwoven together something in the man- 
ner of tle Last Minstrel aud his Lay in the first and most 
_enchanting of Walter Scott's Romances. ‘The first is the 
history (real or imaginary, we presume not to guess 
which), of the author’s passion, courtship, and marriage, 
with a young lady, his superior in rank and circumstances, 
to whom he relates at intervals the story which may be 
considered as the principal design of the work, to which 
it gives its title. This is a mode of introducing romantic 
and fabulous narratives which we very much approve, 
though there may be reason to fear that too frequent re- 
sare may wear out its effect. It attaches a degree of 

ramatic interest to the work, and at the same time softens 
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the absurdity of a Gothiclegend by throwing it toa greater 
distance from the relation and auditor, by reptesenting it, 
not as a train of facts which actually took place,. but as a 
mere fable either adopted by the credulity of former times, 
or invented for the purposes of amusement and the exer- 
cise of the imagination. 

In this introductory part of the poeni some very pleas- 
ing passages occur; as, for instance, that in which Arthur 
(the name by which our poet chooses to distinguish him- 
self,) pleads the cause of his passion against the high born 
scruples of his mistress. 

‘Too oft my anxious eye has spied 
That secret grief thou fain would’st hide, 
The passing pang of humbled pride: 
Too oft, when through the splendid hall, 
The load-star of each heart and eye, 
My fair one leads the glittering ball, 
Will her stolen glance on Arthur fall, 
With such a.blush, aud such a sigh! 
Thou wouldst not yield,, for wealth and rank, 
The heart thy worth and beauty won, 
Nor leave me on this mossy bank, 
To meet a rival on a throne 
Why, then, should vain repinings rise, 
That to thy lover fate denies 
A nobler name, a wide domain, 
A baron’s birth, a menial train, 
Since heaven assign’d him for his part, 
A lyre, a faulchion, and a heart? 


‘ My sword—its master must be dumb ; 
But, when a soldier names my name, 
Approach my Lucy! fearless come, 
Nor dread to hear of Arthur's shame. 
My heart—’mid all yon courtly crew, 
Of lordly rank and lofty line, 
Is there, to love and honour true, 
That boasts a pulse so warm as mine ? 
They praised thy diamonds’ lustre rare— 
Matched with thine eyes, I thought it faded; ¢ 
They praised the pearls that bound thy hair— 
I only saw the locks they braided ; 
They talked of wealthy dower and land, 
And titles, of high birth the teken— 
{ thought of Lucy’s heart and hand, 
Nor knew the sense of what was spoken. 
And yet, if ranked in fortune’s roll, 
I might have learn d their choice unwise, 
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Who rate the dower above the soul, 

And Lucy’s diamonds o’er her eyes. 
‘ My lyre—it is an idle toy, 

That borrows accents not its own, 
Like warbler of Columbian sky, 

That sings but in a mimic tone. 
Ne’er did it sound o’er sainted well, 
Nor boasts it ought of border spell; 
Its strings na feudal slogan pour, 
Its heroes draw no broad claymore; 
No shouting clans applauses raise, 
Because it sung their fathers’ praise ; 
On Scottish moor, or English down, 
lt ne’er was graced with fair renown ; 
Nor won,—best meed to minstrel true,— 
One favouring smile from fair Buccleugh ! 
By one poor streamlet sounds its tone 
And heard by one dear maid alone.’ 

This opening naturally leads to a request, and the re- 
— is as naturally followed by immediate compliance on 
the part of the indulgent bard, who begins his lay in the 
following strain : ) 

‘ Where is the maiden of mortal strain,* 

That may match with the Baron of Triermain? 
She must be lovely, and constant, and kind, 

Holy and pure, and humble of wind, 

Blithe of cheer, and gentle of mood, 

Courteous and generous, and noble of blood— 
Lovely as the sun's first ray, 

When it breaks the clouds of an April day ; 
Constant and true as the widow’d dove, 

Kind as a minstrel that sings of love ; 

Pure as the fountain in rocky cave, 

Where never sun-beam kiss’d the wave ; 

Humble as maiden that loves in vain, 

Holy as hermit’s vesper strain ; 

Gentle as breeze that but whispers and dies, | 

Yet blithe as the light leaves that dance in its sighs; 
Courteous as monarch the morn he is crown’d, 
Generous as spring dews that bless the glad ground ; 
Noble her blood as the currents that met 

In the veins of the noblest Plantagenet ;— 





* These verses, and a few of the succeeding stanzas, have before appeared 
in the Edinburgh Annual Register, where they were avowedly presented as 
an imitation (not a burlesque or parody) of Walter Scott. The completion 
of the story seems to have been an after-thought of the poet. Rev. 
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Such must her form be, her mood, and her straig, 

‘That shall match with Sir Roland of Trienmain.’ 
And such, this same Sir Roland has already seen,’ or 
imagined that he has seen, ina vision,.which bus made 
so deep an impression on his waking senses, that he sends 
his vassals north and south, east and west, upon the hope- 
ful mission of finding or hearing news of the. originals 
Henry. his page, finds an easier method of performing the 
task. He seeks the tower of Lyulph, a grey headed sage, 
who has the reputation of knowing more things -than’ a 
good orthodox Christian ought to know, and who, by wa 
of sample of his powers, discovers the object of Henry’s 
visit before he has delivered it, and answers his foreseen 
questions by relating a tale of the days of old. 

‘ King Arthur has ridden from merry Carlisle 

When Pentecost was o’er ;’ &c. 
* * * * 


* He rode, till over down and dell 

The shzde more broad and deeper fell, 

And though around the mountain’s head 

Flow’d streams of purple, gold, and red, 

Dark at the base, unblest by beam, 

Frown'd the black rocks, and roar’d the stream. 
With toil the king his way pursued 

By lonely Threlkeld’s waste and wood, 

Till on his course obliquely shone 

The narrow valley of SAINT JOHN, yt 
Down sloping to the western sky, 

Where lingering sun-beams love to lie. 

Right glad to feel those beams again, 

The king drew up his charger’s rein ; 
With gauntlet raised, he skreen’d ‘his. sight, 

As dazzled with the level light, ; 

And, from beneath his glove ef mail, 

Scann’d at his ease the levely vale, -- 

While ’gainst the sun his armour bright 
Gleam’d ruddy like the beacon’s light. 


‘Paled in by many a lofty hill, 
The narrow dale lay smooth and still, 
And, down its verdant bosom led, 
A winding brooklet found its bed, 
But, midmost of the vale, a mound 
Arose, with airy turrets crown’d ; 
Buttress and rampire’s circling hound, 

And mighty keep and tower; . 

Seem’d some primeval giant's hand, 
The castle’s massive wails had plann’d, 
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A ponderous bulwark, to withstand 
Ambitious Nimrod’s power,’ &c. &c. 

We should here inform our readers that this lively pic- 
ture is drawn from nature. The Vale of Saint John’s in 
Cumberland is precisely that which is here represented ; 
and the peculiarly fanciful appearance of the rocks which 
hem it in, seems to have supported the first idea of this 

m. 

‘In the widest part of the vale,’ (says Mr. Hutchinson in his 
** Excursion to the Lakes,”) ‘ you are struck with the appearance 
of an ancient ruined castle, which seems to stand upon the sum- 
mit of a little mount, the. mountains around forming an amphi- 
theatre. This massive bulwark shews a front of various towers, 
and makes an awful, rude, and Gothic appearance, with its lofty 
towers and ragged battlements.’ ‘The traveller’s curiosity is 
roused, and he prepares to make a nearer approach,. when that 
curiosity is put upon the rack by his being assured, that if he 
advances, certain genii who govern the place, by virtue of their 
supernatural arts and necromancy, will strip it of all its beauties, 
and, by enchantment, transform the magic wall.’ ‘There was 
no delusion in the report—this piece of autiquity, so venerable 
and noble in its aspect, as we drew near changed its figure, and 
proved to be no other than a shaken massive pile of rocks,’ ce. 

Ve must refer our readers to the notes to this volume for 
the further particulars of this picturesque description. 

To return to the tale of Lyulph, which we must dispatch 
as briefly as we are able. ‘The errant monarch, after ex- 

loring the. castle round and round, without seeing or 

earing either sight or sound of human inhabitants, at last 
blew the bugle hanging at the gate. Immediately the 
portucllis 1ose, the drawbridge fell, and the gate flew wide 
open. He entered and was received by a band of beautiful 
damsels, who disarmed and seated him at a sumptuous 
banquet by the side of the fair lady of the castle. ‘The 
lovers of romance will naturally guess how the feast con- 
cluded, 

/  —————* Why pursue the common tale ? 
Or wherefore shew how knights prevail 
When ladies dare to hear?’ 

Suffice it us to say that the royal Guenever, and the toils 
of government, are all forgot for three summer months in 
the arms of Guendolen; but at the end of that time the 
recreant prince, stung with remorse, and perhaps sated 
with enjoyment, announced his resolution o becahlog the 
chain, which he endeavours to soften to his offended’ para- 
mour, by solemnly pledging his word that the child of 
which she confesses herself enceint, if a hoy, shall be the 
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heir to a kingdom, and, if a girl, shall be given as bride 
to the victor in a tournament at which all the knights of 
his court shall, during a whele summer day, coniend for 
the prize. The further particulars of his flight we cannot 
now stop to detail; but he had scarcely left the gate he- 
fare on looking back, every trace of the castle had va- 
nished from his sight. 

For fifteen years and upwards, Arthur thought no more 
of Guendolen, or of his parting oath. But as, about the 
end of that period, he held a court of the round table, at 
which all his knights attended, 

‘ A maiden on a palirey white, 
Heading a band of dameels. bright, 
Paced through the circle to alight 
And kneel before the king. 
Arthur, with strong emotion, saw 
Her graceful boidness check’d by awe, 
Her dress like huntress of the wold, 
Her bow and baldrick trapp'd with gold, 
Her sandall’d feet, her ancles bare, 
Aud the eagle plume that deck’d her hair. 
Ciraceful her veil she backward flung, 
The king, as from his seat he sprung, 
Almost cried, ‘* Guendolen !” 
But twas a face more frank and wild, 
Betwixt the woman and the child, 
Where less of magic beauty smiled 
Than of the race of men; 
And in the forehead’s haughty grace, 
The lines of Britain’s royal race 
Pendragon’s, you might ken.’ 

She advanced, knecled before the monarch’s feet; and 
demanded the accomplishment of his vow; according] 
the tournament is proclaimed ; and, of all the knights of 
Arthur’s court, ‘whether married or single, there are onl 
three found who decline contending for the hand of t 
royal prize; of which three the satirical poet observes, 

‘ There were two who loved their neighbours’ wives, 

And one who loved his own.’ 

Before the trumpets sound, however, the good king be- 
thought him that the strict accomplishment of his vow, 
knowing the fiery hardihood and emulation of the 
batants, might probably terminate in sacrificing the lives 
of many of the bravest and noblest champions of his 
round table—he therefore takes aside his daughter Gwi- 
neth, (who is to_be not only the prize, but the umpixe, of 
the ¢ontest,) and instructs her-to be sure to drop. the 
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the first blood spilt in the fray: but the young lady, hav- 
ing been previously taught by her revengeful mother; 
boldly informs him that she mtst insist on the strict pe- 
nalty of the bond, and that nothing less than the whole 
summer-day will satisfy her or acquit him of the obliga- 
tion. No true knight can recall a promise once given, 
and with a heavy heart Arthur is obliged to consent to his . 
danghter’s sanguinary demand, threatening, however, 
that he will absolutely renounce her if the loss of a single 
life be the result of her obstinacy. ‘This anticipated con- 
sequence is not long in following. Many knights are al- 
ready gasping in the dust, and the /./ton of the determined 
Gwine‘h is still raised in her hand. At last, Vanoe, the 
son cf the enchanter Meriin, falls a victim to the lance of 
Morolt, and, in falling, sprinkles with his blood the san- 
dals of the inexorable arbitress. This event puts an un- 
expected end to the contest. Merlin himself appears in 
the lists, and to revenge his son's death and punish the 
— of his fair murderer, doonis her to sleep from that 
our, until a knight 


‘ For feat of arins as-far renowned, 
As warrior of ‘the tabie round,’ 


shall in some future age arise to whom it will be given to 
break the spell and claim her for his bride. Thus ends 
the tale of Lyulph, who further informs the messenger 
that Gwineth is. the very lady who-had been seen in vision 
by the Baron of Triermain; that.the vale of St. John is 
the scene of her enchantment, and himself the knight 
destined by the doom of Merlin to dissolve tiie “spell and 

become the husband of Arthur’s daughter. 
No reader can be so dull as not.immediately to antici- 
te the conclusion of the romance; and this perhaps is 
the principal defect in the conduct. of the story; for wé 
have now a whole canto to wade through for the purpose 
of arriving at the termination which we are. perfectly 
aware of before we set out. Of course he is exposed to 
all manner of romantic dangers from dragons ‘and griffins, 
giants and spectres ; and afterwards to the yet more ha- 
gardous temptations of fair ladits, balmy airs, soft 
couches, and embroidered pavillions, to deter him from 
the accomplisment of the adventure; and of course he 
surmounts them all. But rather than follow him a by 
pm ay this trodden field of fiction, we will indulge 
lves by presenting our readers with one or two in- 
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* And now the morning sun was high, 
De Vaux was weary, faint, and dry; 
When Io! a plashing sound he hears, 
A gloadsome signal that he nears 
Some frolic water-run ; 
And soen he reach'd a court-yard square, 
Where, dancing in the sultry air, 
Toss'd high aloft, a fountain fair 
Was sparkling in the sun. 
On right and left, a fair arcade, 
In long perspective view display’d 
Alleys and bowers, for sun or shade; 
But, full inv frent, a door, — 
Low-brow’d and dark, seem’d as it led 
To the lone dwelling of the dead, 
Whose memory was no more. 
Here stopp'd De Vaux an instant’s space, 
To bathe his parched lips and face, 
And mark’d with well-pleased eye, 
Refracted on the fountain stream, 
In rainbow hues, the dazzling beam 
Of that gay summer sky. 
His senses felt a wild controul, 
Like that whiclhi lulls the weary soul 
From contemplation high. 
Relaxing, when the ear receives 
The music, that the gicen wood leaves 
Make to the breezes’ sigh. 
And oft, in such a dreamy mood, 
The half shut eye can frame 
Fair apparitions in the wood, 
As if the nymphs of field and flood 
In gay procession came. 
Are these of such fantastic mould, 
Seen distant down the fair arcade,,. 
These maids enlink’d in sister fold,. 
Who late at bashtul distance staid, _ - 
Now tripping from the greenwood shade ; 
Nearer the musing champion draw, 
And, in a pause of seeming, awe, 
' Again stand, doubtful now ? ' 
Ah! that sly pause of witching powers, 


That seems to say, “ To please be ours, 


Be yours to tell us how.’ 
Their hue was of the golden glow _ 
That suns of Candahar bestow; a 
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sulated paseages from this part of the poem, and then bid 
‘ good night to Triermain.’ 
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O’er which in slight suffusion flows 
A frequent tinge of paly rose ; 
Their limbs were fashion’d fair and free, 
In nature’s justest symmetry, 
And wreathed with flowers, with odours graced, 
Their raven ringlets reach’d the waist ; 
In eastern pomp, its gilding pale 
The bennah lent each shapely nail, , 
And the dark sumah gave the eye 
More liquid and more lustrous dye. 
MN The spotless veil of misty lawn, 
- In studied disarrangement, drawn 
The form and bosom o’er, 
To win the eye, or tempt the touch, 
For modesty shew'd all tov much, 
Too much—yet promised more.’ 


We have marked by italics, at the beginning of this 
quotation, a few specimens which occur in it of the ballad 
carelessness. Our object having been rather to produce 
proofs of poetical power than instances of failure in the 
course of our observations on the tale, we have not other- 
wise remarked on the numerous passages in which the 
same defect occurs. It is sufficiently evident that when 
the poets of the ballad style are warmed by their subject, 
they naturally avoid these degrading littlenésses ; and all 
we wish them to do in future is magnanimously to relin- 
quish the excuse with which they have hitherto considered 


themselves furnished, to be unpoetical whenever they are 
tired or lazy. 
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Art. 1V.—The Gull’s Horn Book: Stullorum plena sunt 
Omnia. Al savio mezza parola basta. By T. Decker. 
Imprinted at London for R. S, 1609. rinted with 
Notes of IUustrationby J: N. Bristol, J. M. Guteh. 

- London, Baldwin and Triphook, 1812. £1. 16s. Ato. 
‘pp. xii. 190. 


. FOR this valaable reprint, the curious in ancient man- 
ners are indebted to Dr. Nott of Bristol Hotwells, the 
editor of the selection from the exquisite old poems of 
Robert Herrick, and the translator of Catullus, Horace; 
Petrarch, &c. 7 
> * This singular little tract,’ says the editor, ‘is of se great 
rarity, that not above twenty copies of it are thought to exist 

‘Hroughout_ the kingdom, perhaps not so many; yet it is well 
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worthy of general notice; for it familiarises us more with the 
habits and customs of ordimary life, at the time it-was written, 
than any other work of the kind-I.am acquainted with.’ 
The preface then proceeds-to give ail the information that 
cou be collected respecting its author; Thomas Decker. 
who was a dramatist 6f some eminence “in thé reign of 
King James the First: He was contemporary with Ben 
Jonson, and his quarrel with that cclebrated playwright is 
oe the most prominent fedttire of his hife. Jonson 
ashes him as Crispinus in his Poetaster; and Decker am- 
ply repays him in his Satiromastix, under the title ¢ 
young Horace. Decker is author of yery many plays an 
tracts; but the Gull’s Horn-book, which was pretended 
to be a kind of manual forthe greenhorn or. fashionable 
lounger of the year 1609, may be considered as that 
which best depicts the prevailing follies of his day. The 
word gull at that time was not (as now) confined in sense 
to dupe, but answered to our words bedu or petit-maitre : 
these are not now necessarily guidls, although prosabai 
and primd facie evidence are strongly against them. Most 
of our readers will recolicct that the characters of Master 
Matthew and Master Stephen in Ben Jonson’s Every Man 
in his Humour, ave described as a town gull and a country 
gull, meaning only apes of fushion. The tract is divided 
into chapters, telling ¥ 

‘ How a young galldné (used synonymously with gull) shall 
not only keep his clothes, which many of them can hatdly do, 
from brokers; but also save the charges of taking pliysic, with 
other rules for the morning—the praise of sleep and of going 
naked—how a gallant should warm himself by the fire—how 
attire hinself—description of a man’s fiead—the praise of long 
hair—how a gallant should behave himself in Paul’s Walks— 
how he should behave himself in an ordinary—how he should 
behave himself in a playhouse—how he should behave himself 
in a tavern—and how he. is to behave:himself passing through 
the city at all hours of the night; and how to pass by any 
wateh.’ tad (Weis 3 | 

Tie satire is. written with a strong, coarse, quibbli 
caustic pea; and the style of its pretended or sopbisti 
reasoning is evidently the prototype of Swift’s Directions 
to Sewants.. There aré in: Detker’s tract: many pores 
passages, with the Latin peem entitled Grotianus, by Fre- 
decick Dedekind, a German;.andit is to this poem that 
Dr. Nott refers as the model of Swift’s irony. Five Eng 
lish:version of Grobianus:by Roger Ball, Esq.'1739, “is 
dedicated to Swift:: 'Thereadey will see; from the above 
analysis of the tract — uss that#® expésesto view the 
12 
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white arcana and’ niystery of the habits’ of ‘a: gallant of 
two hundred gee ago; and ‘what strikes us ‘the ‘most 
atongly, in the perusal of thé journal, is the ‘Very little 
Gifference which to this day has taken place’in the Vegeta- 
tion of that thing, which in all ages has enslaved itself to, 
and tyrannized over others by, a word, answering to fa- 
shion. In proof of this remark, we will make an extract 
from the chapter ‘ how a gallant should behave himself at 
the theatre.’ 

‘The theatre is your poets’ royal exchange, upen which their 

uses, that are now turned fo merchants, meeting, barter away 
that light commodity of words for a lighter ware than words ; 
plaudites, and the breath of the great beast ; which like the 
threatenings of two cowards, vanish all into air. Sithence then 
the place is so free in entertainment, allowing a stool as well to 
the farmer's son as to your templar; that your stinkard bas the 
self-same liberty to be there in his tobaceo fomes, which your 
sweet courtier hath ; and that your carman and tinker claim as 
strong a voice in their suffrage, and sit to give judgment on the 
play’s life and death, as well as the proudest Momus among the 
tribes of critics; it is fit that he, whom the most tailors’ bills 
do make room for, when he comes, slrould not be basely, like a 
viol,” cased up in a corner. 

* Whether therefore the gutherers of the public or private 
playhouse stand to receive the afternoon's rent, let our gallant, 
having paid it, presently advance himself up to the throne of the 
stage; [mean not into the lord’s room [or stage-box], which is 
now but the stage’s suburbs; no, those boxes, by the iniquity 
of custom, conspiracy of waiting women and gentlemen ushers, 
that there sweat together, and the covetousness of sharers 
[proprietors], are contemptibly thrust into the rear; and much 
new sittin is there damned, by being smothered to death in 
darkness. But on the very rushes, where the comedy is to 
dance, yea, and under the state of Cambyses himself, must our 
feathered ostrich, like a ‘piece of ordnance, be planted valiantly, 
because impudently. beating down the mews and hisses of the 
opposed ruscality.t- For do but cast up a reckoning; what 
large comings in are pufsed np by sitting on the stage! First, 
@ conspicuous eminence is gotten, by which means the best and 


7 — Ow ee 





* %® The same quibble is doubtless here intended as Foote employed, when 
he described the womag, who was run away with by a violoncello player, 
as besely violated —Revikwer. : . ‘ 


-<>-We'nite serprised that, while Dr. Nott was annotating this passage, it 
did-not occur to him that these ‘mews and hisses of the rascality,’ or 
f grountlingy’ must have been directed against the forwarsdness.of the 
« gaeuts,) in Si tly’ obtrudiag themselves among the comedians— 
even joxt ws our beaux, whea detected on the opera stage at the 
rising of the cyrtaio, are hissed.—Rev. Pia tent $e 
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most essential parte of 4 gallant, goad. clothes, a propertionable 
leg, white hand, .the Pemian‘lock, and a tolerable beard, are 
perfectly revealed.* By. sitting on the stage, you have.a signed 
patent to engross all the ¥ commodity of eensure, may lew- 
fully presume to be a girder [a snéerer), and stand at the helm | 
to steer the passage of scenes, t yet ne man shall once offer to 
Hinder You from obtaining the title of an insolent, ovetweehing 
coxcomb, , hee ) ini’ 

* By sitting on the stage you may, without travelling for #t, at 
the very next door ask whose play it is; and by that quest of 
inquity, the law wartants you to avoid much mistaking; if you 
know rot ¢he author, you may rail against him; and peradvch- 
ture so behave yourself, that you may enforce the author to 
know you. aol 

* By spreading your body on the stage, and by beitig a°jus- 
tice in examining of plays, you shall put yourself into such 
true scenical authority, that some poet shall not dare to present 
hris muse rudely upon your eyes, without having first utimasked 
het, rifled “her, and discovered all her bare and most mystical 
parts before you at a tavern; when you most knightly shall, 
for his pains, pay for both their [your] suppers. — 





~— ——— 


* <—the Persian lock.}] May not this be the Jwe-lock so celebrated in 
these dags, or some particular fashion of it? It was always wera on the 
left side depending from the ear, and decorated with a knot of ribband.— 
King Charles cut off his, 1646. William Prynne wrote a celebrated trea 
tise -against the unlyveliness of love-locks, 4to. 1628. Shakspeace, Jonsoh, 
and other writers of that day, make perpetral allusion to the love-lock. A 
learned friend conjectures, and I think rightly, that Parisien is the word 
intended, and not J’ersian. Hall particularly ridicules the fashion of 2 
French jock : ; 

‘ His hair, French-like, stares on his frighted head ; 

One lock, amazon-like, dishevelled ; 

As if he meaat to wear a native cord, 

if chance his fates should him that bane afford” — ee 

; Viacipemtarum, Sat. 7. Book 3. 

And I am the more inclined te adopt this emendation, seeing how readily a 
compositor of the 19th Century (Why not therefore oné of the 17th *) 
could in his haste-mitfake Parisian for Persian, as is evimced by a whinisi- 
cal circumstance which occurred to: me the very day I peaned sie gate. 
Yaking up a peovincial newspaper, I cast my eye on a paragraph, whi 
gave an account of Bonaparte’s visiting his Dutch deminions with his cara 
sposa, and concluded tous: ‘ Amsterdam is rivaling Paris in’ date and 
song, in plays, balls, festivals, and_fire-works. _A dancing Dutchman is 
nyt among the least wonderful of the reyolutions of the day, and the an- 
nalg of fashion hardly expected to recerd the gracéful movement of Myn- 
Acer Vander Snockbusnfingen, who, we find, opened one of the iniperial balls 
at Amsterdam with a gay Persian dame.’ ; ; ‘ 

+ * Steer the patsdge of seeries."] ‘ht is generally related, that there were 


no-seenes whatéver at the period that Decket and Shakspeare wrote; but 
“4anerely a curtain before the stage, which served for every thing : —imagina- 


Aida was to tipply the scenery. The sentence quoted, however would-seem 
to point owt that scénery was then imoise, onbthat it was managed in a maz 
ner somewhat similar to what it is at the presenttine’ ee 
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‘ By sitting on the stage, "you may with small cost, purchase 
the dear acquaiutance of yl ;* Tiave a good stool for six- 
pence ; + at any time know what particular part any of the ix- 
fant’s present ;{ get your match fighted,§ examise the play-suits’ 
lace, and pertaps win wagers upotr luving ‘tis copper, &c.- And, 
te conclude, whether you be a fool or a justice of the peace, 
a cuckold or a captain, a lord mayor's son or. a daweock,|| a 
knave or an under-sheriff, of what stamp soever you be, current 
‘or counterfeit, the stage, like time, will bring you to most per- 
fect light, and lay yeomopen. Néither are you te be. hunted 
from thence, though. the scayecrows in the yard {| hoot at you, 

ii : . be > 


~ab >» 





* ¢ The dear acquaintance of the boys.’ ‘In Decker’s day the female eha- 
raciers in plays were represented by beys ond young men: it was not till 
Sonié! Fears after, that wouien were introduced upor the stage. In the 
earlier periods of theatrical history, and. even so late as Queen Ehzabeth’s 
time, plays on profane subjecis were acted in churches and chapels, as well 
as in piaces set apart for the purpose, by their chow-doys: in 1969; this was 
the case at-her Majesty’s chapel royal, when there appeared a severe 
pamptiiet on ‘the. sabject, entuiied, The Chiliren of the Chapel stript und 

~whipt, toi. Seon after. 1629,.a French theatre was established in London, 
where women played: this was of foreign usage ; for, so early as 1608, the 
traveller Coryat tél!s us that he saw the same at Venice. Men performing 
the parts of women upon the stage, is of the highest antiquity ; and, if the 
Greeks std Romans ever had female performers, it is supposed to have been 
Only-in -~their interludes and dances ; such an actress was Arbuscula, in 

‘ Horace’s Set. 10, Lib: 1, Women appeared upon our scene about the year 
1660. Desdemona, in Othello, it is said was ihe first character of any 
regular dtama représented by a female with us: who she was that performed 
the part has not beey correctly ascertained; it is supposed she might have 
been a Mrs. Marshall, an unmarried lady. Sec Malone’s Historical Account 
of the English Stage, prefixed to his Shakspeare, pp. 100 and 108.’ 

+ * Have a good stool forsixpence.’} ‘ Your critics, gallants, and such as 
would distinguish themselves, sate on séools upon the stage ; the hire of one 
of these was sometimes a shilling, as appears from our anthor’s making 
mention of the “ twelvepenny stool gentlemen,” in his Roaring Girl.’ 

} ‘ Present.) ‘For represent, act. John Ford uses the word presenters for 
actors.” t+ ye 

* Seat ye, 
~ Are the presenters ready?’ 
é Perain Wansect, A. 3,8. 2. 

Dr. Nott rarely :ingutges in such idle explanations as this. ‘This evening 
will he presented the comedy of” &c. See our present play-bills passin. 

Reviewer 

§ For the purpose-of stiéking, the matth was a rope, which kept its light 
along time. Such @ ae%s now tery properly introduced in performing the 
play of Every Man itv his Humour. Reviewer. 

| * Daweoek.”] * This word is by many authors, and perhaps more pro- 
perly, written baweock, as derived from. Siet and cog, Fr. signifying @ jolly 
cock, a fine fellow. Shakspeare has it four séveral times in one of hus plays. 

«* Why how now, my baweock?"? ~Twetrra Nicwr, A.3.S. 4. 

G ‘ Though the scarecrows in the yard.) ‘ In the middle of the globe, and 
I suppose, of the other public theatres, thei e was an open yard or area, where 
the common people stood to see the exbibition.” Martone. © 


The-e were doubtless the groundlings who repelied the obtrusions of the 
gulls upon the stage. Reviewer. 
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hiss at you, spit at you, yea, throw dirt even in your teeth: ’tis 
most gentlemanlike patience to endure all this, and to laugh at 
the silly animals.’ pp. 131—142, ' 

We must not prolong our spotetions. the reader has 
had a sufficient specimen to enable him to form, judgment 
both of the style and humour of the author, and. of the 
competency of the commentator. We have noted. very 


few passages for observation. At p. 45, Dr. Nott believes 


that in term time at some of the inns.of court, the benchers 


' still eat off trenchers. We can assure him that these 


gentlemen have long introduced, into their dinings in hall, . 
all the innovations of modern luxury. At p. 64, the editor 
quotes several instances in the old dramatists of the phrase 
make a leg; but it is in use for bow to this day. In 
the third chapter the fashion of long hair is mightily 
Jauded; and we are told that 
‘ grass is the hair of the earth, which as long as it is saffered 
to grow, it becomes the wearer, and carries a most pleasing 
colour; .but when the sun-barnt clown makes his mows at it, 
apd like a barber shaves it off te-the stumps, then it withers, and 
is good for nething but to be trussed up and thrown amongst 
jades [horses].’ 

In the phrase ‘ makes his mows at it,’ Dr. Nott wishes 


‘to substitute of for at, mows implying mowings, i. &. of 
hay, commonly termed hay-mows. As it ‘ands " derision 
is implied: to make mows at any thing isto. Ye x 


Scotticism.” For our we are 
editor cannot see that his quibbling author evidently in- 
tended both meanings, and preferred to use the p ition 
belonging to the least obvious meaning, leaving the other 
to shift for itself. At p. 124, Decker adverts to the Hara- 
tian expression, 
‘ Beliua multorum es capitum,’ 
and calls ‘ the people,’ as they truly are, ‘a beast of many 
heads.” We have amused ourselves with tracing the 
— of this passage in Horace, and have gleaned the 
following : Org 
rf. The wise and many-headed bench that sits 
Upon the life and death of playes and wits.’ 
This is in one of Ben Jonson’s conciliatory prologues, 
agreed 


. but in his real opinion of the many, be doubtless 


with his great prototype Horace, that they were not wise. 
Ecce signum: ' 
‘ Come, leave the loathed stage, 
’ Ang the more loathsome age,’ &c. 
For then, as Robert Herrick writes, 
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ne that monstrots sin” | 218 

se) o OL deep and arrant: ighoratve ame ip; 25) 2° cw - 
«|. . Such ignorence as their's was,;who-oncetbiss'd>: 5 

os Lp Atthy unequalld-play, the Alchemists: > 6; 


But .we..are wandering. from..our -patallelss. the .mext ,is 
from.ope of Sir John’ Davis’s epigrams,’ 1598 ; anc. Sir 
John was a judge himself, nay more a good-reporter. - 
a A. ii teohy, grove headed Joie, the multitnde.’ ; -- - ; 
Axid.s0 too Massinger in his Emperor of the East, 
‘ He. cannot win an universal suffrage AT 

-> +.» From.the many-headed monster multitude.” «2 
And then Pope.with his translation, , 

-  * The people are a many-headed beast,’ 


“And his repetition from his own authority in a subsequent 


‘jmitation of Horace; 


ot ‘ The many-headed monster of the pit.’ 

But enough of ‘ this idle trade.’ 

» In _p. 142, where Decker. talks of the ‘ quaking pro- 
logue getting colour into hischeeks by rubbing,’, we are 


aclined.to think that he. meant no more than such dry 


rubbing .as those young ladies use, who hold paint, or 


+ rouge a sin and a Jesebelism.. Dr. Nott explains it ‘ by 


ing the usual paint on his cheeks,’ but we are inclined 


(to think:the players of that day did not employ such an 


* qweand thief. In this same chapter Vil. Decker tel 


‘abomination ts face-paint was then thought. - ! 
At p.'15, the tavern-drawer is called; with reférence 
to his *mmoral' &xtravagance, ‘a young ¢ohjurer i hogs- 
heads ‘at midnight ’;’ and‘Dr. Nott explains this=* who is 
drawing till @ late héur;’ but he was as mtichis COjurer 
at @ask as at midnight, if eonjurer mean drawer : “it-strikes 
us; that, at midnight, this drawer ‘ conjured: spirits from 
the ‘vasty deep,’ for the purpose of feeding the expenses 
which the author afludes‘to*® in a word, we think, we r 
s ‘the 

ant: | 
"1 * When'the terrible reckoning, like an indictment; bids You 


-* hold-up ‘your hand, asd that you must answer it at the'bar, you 


must not. abate owe! penny on:dny particular; no, though they 
reckon cheesenta::youy when: you: lve neither eaten any, nor 
could ever abide it, raw pritoested >, but-cast-your eye only upon 
the totalis, apd:+me: further 5: for to traverse the :bill would be. 
tray you to be. acquainted with the rates of the market ; ma 


. more ; it would make the vintners believe you were pater femi- 


~ ang, kept @ house, whieh, 1 assure you is not. now ini’ fa- 
sBl B. r= PPy 162-13, cP DAM ee LL 
This 8 stroke upomhe.custom of breaking up hoyse- 


* 
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keeping for the purposes of dissipation, than prevalent. 
The i totalis, De. Nott calls iequnida expraiens df he 
day, and quotes an instance of its reeurrencé in Ben Jon- 
son. But it waé.no more quaint'thawilem: iém’ and to- 
‘talis wefé the usual arithmetical expressions of the'time: 
At p. 176, Dr: Nott doubts if cane tobacco ‘were fet 
something similar to what we now cail pig-tait ; Dat cane- 
tobacco is expressly said te have been smoked, which pig- 
tail never is.’ Perhaps’ the original tobacco-pipes“weré of 
cane. [P. 144, line 5, stirely fn should be leave.] .-, - 
We will relieve the reader from this minuteness of cri- 
ticism, this annotation upon annotation, by one more béeati- 
_tiful extract from Decker ; and then conclude. The poet 
(as we will now call him) is advising the gallant t6 Tet 
his hair grow, and to lie long in bed : pee 
* And, withal consider, that, as those trees of cobweb lawn, 
woven by spiuaers the fresh May-mornings, do dress thé ¢\ 
heads of the mountains, atid adoti the sWelling Bosonis of the 
valfeys ; or, as those sndwy fleeées, which the naked Brier Steals 
front the ‘innocent nibbling sheep, to ‘maké' Hintself'“a warm 
winter livery, are to either of them both an'excellent oriisment : 
so inake those account that to have feathers striking here and 
there on thy head, will embellish and: set: thy crown: farely. 
Noue dare -upbraid thee that ike a beggar thow hust lain: on 
stray, or like @ travelling pedlar, upon musty flocks; for those 
feathers will rise-up as witnesses to choak him that says so, and 
to prove that thy bed was of the softest down,’—P, 82. 
This reprint is very handsomely got up; aud the. initial 
. letters of each chapter are embellished with little fageiful 
designs imagined by the editor, drawn by Mr. Bird, a 
very. rising artist, and cut in. wood by Mr. Byfield. These 
vignettes are for the most part appropriate, and always 
exceedingly well-drawn and executed. They present,.us 
with the Globe theatre, exterior and interior, eld Paule’s 
church, and walks or cloister, &c. but in the design which 
illunvinates.the initial letter of chapter LL. the..gallant is 


coming-down to breakfast with his clothes in hie hand to 


dress by-the: fire, es. was then the indecent custom; but 
the breakfast party, by a strange amachroniem,: are sitting 
down to cups, saucers, and a-tea-pot. 
« "Pea, says a critic, big with laughter, 

t ae ve vere te years thergaftér? > 5 ts 
: The drinki ttles an % tao, Mm vignette, ter 
Vi lrahoatd’ we fear, have been flasks mut hotwe. P, 

Upon the whole, we commend this’tract; notes and all, 
“as a reine of amusing information upon the subject of old 
English manners. 
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Ayr, V.—A Tour through Naly, exhibiting a View of 
ts Scenery, its Antiquities, and is Monuments ; particu- 
lafly 0s they are Objects of classical Interest and Ehici- 
‘dalion ; with an Account of the present State of its Ci- 
ties and Towns ; and occasional Observations on the re- 
cent Spoliations of the French. By the Rev. John 
Chetwode Eustace. London: Mawman, 1813. 2 Vols. 
Ato, £5. 5s. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the numerous travels ~ in 
Italy which we already possess, (and G. Boucher de’ la 
Richarderie in his Bibliotheque universelle des Voyages, 
mentions above a hundred in different languages) we-be- 
lieve that there is no person, who takes up this work and 
reads only a few pages of it, who will not think that this is 
@ yaluable addition to the number, or who will not rejoice 
that Mr. Eustace has published these two elegant quarto 

olumes on the scenery, antiquities, and monuments of that 
interesting country. OF former travellers in Italy, we know 
but one, M. de Lalande, who can bear any comparison with 
the present, in point of general information; and even M. 
de Kalenie is far surpassed by Mr. Eustace in geod sense, 
nice discrimination, high polish, and beauty of style. 

In a country which has been so well travelled as Italy, 
it. cannot be expected that Mr. Eustace should be able to 
add much to our previous knowledge of its statues, paint- 
ings, churches, and towns, except with respect to their 

_ present state, the spoliations which they have experienced, 
_ or, the changes which they have undergone. But though 
Mr. Eustace was compelled by the nature of his subject 
. to handle the same topics which have often engaged the 
‘attention, and employed the pens of his predecessors, yet 
. we believe that what he has said, has never been so well 
_taid before. The touch of a master is visible throughout 
the work; and every part displays exquisite taste and 
high intelleetnal powers. ) 
‘he prominent fault.of most travellers in Italy is the 
tediows minuteness with which they dwell on the varied 
works of art, of ancient or modern production which are 
to be found in that country. On paintings and statues 
Mr. Eustace is not at.all more minute than the general 
reader would wish; he never tires by prolixity, nor dis- 
gusts by insipidity of detail. 
An his architectural delineations, whether they relate. to 
the exterior structure or to the -intcrior embellishments of 
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the temples or palaces which arrest his attention, he is u- 
minous and distinct. For a*proof of this, we es efer 
the reader of - this work, to his account of St.. der's, 
which is executed con amore. . It is destribed not only with 
the taste of a connoisseur, bat with the sensibility of a re- 

ligionist, who ‘revéres it as the sanctuary where are prac- 
Used the must sacred, rites of the communion to whigh he 

‘longs. ; Te ee, 

Mr. Eustace expatiates with a sort of glowirg® de- 
light on the remains of classical antiquity, partiqulag)y.at 
Rome, the spacious tomb of the works of mpre- than 
twenty. centuries. But even on these objects, whigh.are 
evidently a favourite theme, and in this te dren ient 
and of modern magnificence, which is associated ,with so 
miany grand, so many melancholy, so many devout recol- 
lections, he. does not dwell till the feeling of satiety is 
produced, This indeed is a, sensation of which we be! ve 
that few readers of these volumes will complain. — °°" 

__ Though the mind of Mr. -Eustage is thoroughly itibuéd 
with classical erudition, he never encumbers hig dogs with 
classical quotations ; but those whith he ‘makes are apt 
and pertinent, and such as no reader of taste would wish 
to be away. The affectation of learning, or any other 
affectation cannot be numbered amongst Mr. Eustace’s 
defects, No writer ever manifested less of that repdlsive 

uality. There. is none of the foppery -of the, pedant ‘in 
iterature, nor of the amateur in works of art.’ : Thereis 
no dilettante trifling, nor trifling of. any kind, 
‘In the description of local scenery, Mr. Eustace is ua- 
rivalled. No former writer can exhibit any thing 
equality of excellence in this respect. Here he is without 
a parallel. He views nature at once with a painters @ 
a poet’seye. He places the landscape full before’ wes ant 
in all its striking or interesting forms; and we beholif’ it 
distinctly. Some of the scenes which ‘he has. descril 
ttiay be as clearly seen as if they ‘had been painted dn, éap- 
vas by the first. masters. Nor is the colouring less, éx- 
cellent than the outline. He shows us nature in” all her 
loveliest hucs. But he paints not only to the Gyé Tike’ the 
painter, but like the poet, to’the mind and heart, A soft 
difusion of sentiment, not vapid and aifeet , bat, artless 
and interestitig, pervades the’ oar "This ig often blended 
with a soothing train of de pOtith I fe@ing with which 

- every man’s heart will be in wlio ho fights in looking 
through nature up to natute’s''G@Ud."“Por an exemplifica- 

tion of this we have only to refed" to’ te authior’s’ descrip- 
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tion Of ¥allembrosa, which | we: shell insert in ancther 
number : of our -Review..;;We ‘do not believe that any 
Toca) description, -eitheram any ancient or modern writer 
"can be produced which:s s that: deseription in dis- 
tictnesk, beauty, or general interest. 
Mat; Eustace will not perhaps be displeased with us, #f 
‘we apply to his desctiptive powers the same language 
which his favourite Tiraboschi‘uses im speaking of those of 
Ovid. Quando egli narra, o deécrive alcuna cosa pare che 
Vabbie sotto degli occhi; e qual egli Ja vede, tale Ja rappre- 
sénta 4 chi legge; sicché sembri a lui pure di averlo _ 
sente allo sguardo. -Tiraboschi Storia‘dell Letter. Ital. 
Parte 111. Lib. HI.§ 43-0 
Mr. Eustace is a. Catholic; and he may sometimes per- 
tmips display a little more fondness for the rites of the 
Caurch of Rome thane zealous Protestant would appreve ; 
but if there'be any oecasional excess of this kind, it is cer- 
tainly in, him rather a topic of commendation than of blame. 
-Itshows the sincerity of his attachment to the faith in which 
he was bred; and to the religion which it is his profession 
to teach. How few- Protestant travellers through Italy 
are ‘there who have not indulged themselves in ridiculing 
or jn reviling, in endeavours to hold up to conterrpt, or to 
degrade in general estimation the ceremonies and doctrines 
ef the established church of the country through which 
they passed? But is this quite consistent with charity ? 
And if Mr. Eustace has shewn a little leaning the other 
way, and has endeavoured to impress the reader with'a 
more favourable opinion of Catholic Italy, is he not:to be 
lauded rather than condemned? For, though Mr. 
ustace is a Catholic, and even more attached to some 
sof the exterior rites and imposing solemnities of the 
Catholic church than men of his enlightened mind usually 
are, still this feeling is not mingled with any thing like 
' iguity towards those who worship Jehoyah. under 
. different forms, or under no form but that of the upright 
heart ans pure, If Mr. Eustace occasionally . exhihits 
any, feeling ite to the apparent constitutional gen- 
_fieness and. ¢ eristic charity of his nature, it, is 
when spemning of the uaprincipled conduct and merciless 
rapine of the French. But here the feelings of the reader 
can, hardly belp being in unison with those of the author ; 
_ for who, with one spark in his breast of classical. predilec- 
» Mion, oF. .of commen sensibility, does not cxecrate the de- 
ayastation which these SCHR: arbarians have committed 
in the finest cotintry in the world? 
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«Mm Eustace wanders amidst the ruins of-envicnt Rome, 
and descends into those of Pompeii with thattorch of ens 
dition, which is ‘the property onty. of a chose few; ‘aridoby 
which he ‘illuntines the subject befote him. with all the 
light which ancient or‘ modern literature caw niwBut 
the learning of Mr. Bustacé, though 'it ix is- 
pensed; is never firced upon as witht a — like the ov- 
‘tentation of pedantry. . Whether he “dese ‘py Hiei ves 
modern or iHastratey what is ancient, he’ ttever bhedds 
sight of that plain rule of good sense, ne quid niminicAN 
is'snid which ought to be said; or which the gonembreuder » 
would wish to be satd; but there is nothing at exucm. 
There is no hyperbole or extravagatice. el 
on-all subjects, bat fot“mare than enough. ° Po theléru- 
dition of a scholar ‘and the research of an‘antiquery; Mr. 
Eustace unites that moral tempérament’ witeh is coneihu- 
ally giving birth to those remarks, whieh, whew aptly id- 
troduced, eome heme to men's interests and: bésdme “in 
every condition and every rank in ‘life. ° Remark of this 
kind are never more in'their place than ii deseriptionsf 
Italy, where all that the mind svés, or the memory redotledts, 
forcibly admonishes us of the vieissitades of hirmnar’ affates, 
and of the different effects of virtue and freedont mM éxalt- 
ing, or of vice and tyranny in degrading the: human #pe- 
cies, The traveller, whose memory is well-stored ° 
history, and whose bosom is glowing with sensibility, édn 
find no locality so favourable for his excursions as Ptafy. 
And-of all the travellers who have visited this count?y, 
Mr. Eustace is, perhaps, the one who has possessed'nidsfbf 
the requisite qualifications for giving a full aiid pettéct 
picture of that garden of Europe, with all its varieties: ‘of 
‘Focal or historical interest, its works of nature or? of att 
Thus the tour before us is well calculated to form the study 
niot only of him who means to traverse the same regivn, 
but of him who wishes to read the poets and’ hi ats of 
aficient Rome to advantage, or to have‘ full in the foctis of 
his mind a faithfal likeness of that charming country Which, 
to the rest of Europe; has been the primary source’ of I 
literatare and religion, and consequ of ‘her advarice- 
ment in knowledge and inciyilization. Noris this work cal- 
‘eulated-merely to delight and to instruct’ the schol,’ the 
-atiquary, and the man‘of taste; for he ‘who seelts itt tead- 
BS ee meer one of his thoughts, or an ittte- 
iz ainusement of his leisure; will find, that ‘the present 
vo} will furnish hiur with a yicher repast than 1't6 be 
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proeufed from any work, which has, fora long course of 
years, issued from the English press. : 

After having thus stated the general excellence of the 
work, ve must now proceed to more particular detdils. 

On the twenty-eighth of Jaauary, 1802, Mr. Eustace 
and his friends, who passed the previous autumn at 
Vienna, set'out from that capital en a tour to Italy. They 
passed’through Munich, where. they spent four days; and 
at-an early hour on Saturday, the sixth of February, they’ 
beheld the Alps ‘ just reddened with the beams of the — 
morning.”» On the evening of the same day, they reached” 
Saltaburg, which is situated near the grand defile ¢ which: 
traverses'the Rhetian Alps.’ -Our traveller entered the’ 
defiles ef the Alps at a-place called Unkin, about one 
mife from the little town of Reichenhall. 

The following is a very picturesque desctiption of the 
track ‘which Mr. Eustace travelled in this part of the Alps. 

‘Phe defile is very narrow, leaving space only ‘for the road 
andithe torrent.” The mountains rise on each side so ‘nearly 
perpendicular, that the vast forests growing ow their sides cast a 
dismal shade over the road, and leaded as they were with @ 
weight of suow,.seewed ready to fall, and bury the traveller as 
he passed below, .. Now and then a chasm broke the uniformity 
of this gloomy scenery, and presented an objec! less dark, but. 
equally terrific—+a torrent arrested in its fall by the frosj, hang- 
ing from, the brow. ef a crag in solid masses, and terminating in 
immense pointed icicles. The least of these icicles, if detached 
from the sheet above, would have crushed the whole party.’ * * 

At Inspruck, Mr. Eustace notices a little chapel erected 
ever the spot where the emperor, Francis the First, hus- 
band to Maria Teresa, breathed his last. 

‘He was geing te the opera, and while walking through the 
passage te the theatre, he fell. down and instantly expired. He 
was conveved to the nearest reom, which happened to be that of 
a servant, and there laid npon’a miserable bed. Attempts were 
made to bleed him, but to no purpose; and it is stated, that fora 
copsilerable time the hody remained with theblood trickiing slowly 
from the arm, uunoticed aud. unattended by a servant of any de- 
scription, ‘Lhe empress, who loved him with unusyal tender- 
ness, shortly after raised an altar on the very spot. where he fell, 
and, clearing the space around, erected over ita chapel.’ 

‘Mr. Zustace-says, that the vale of Inspruek is / 
* the mest extensive and most beautiful of all that He in the North- 
ern-vecepses-of dhe Alps. It is about thirty miles iu length, and, 
where widest, as in the neighbourhood of Inspruck, about aix: in- 
breadtik. Jt is watered by the Inn, anciently the Glaus, which 
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glides, through it, intersecting it nearly. gx the middie, and-be. 
stowing freshness and fertility as it.windé along.’ ine 

Mr. Eustace celebrates ..the, amiabte « nalities which at 
present characterize, the inhabitants "of, the Riretian Alps, 
and he contrasts’ them ,with,'the mttactable- ity 


ferocity by 
which they were formerly distinguisped. -The-eause to . 
which he traces thia:;pleasing change,af manners im the.nas 
tives of this wild region, is.certainly the-trae. It is the be-.- 
th 


neficent influence of the. Christian religion, which has pene- 
trated these gloomy fastnesses, and turned the savage baw 


ditti, by which they were formerly infested, into hospitable -- 
and kind-hearted human beings. Mr. Eustace. justly ger: 


marks, that the seeurity which the traveller now feels .in. 


this once perilous way, will induce him to ‘ behold, with 


indulgence, perhaps even with interest, the croases which 
frequently mark the brow of a precipice, aad the little 
chapels hollowed out of the rock where the road is»nar- 
rowest.’ These associated images. of devotienal senti- 
ment in such a situation, according to our feelings on the 
subject, give the landscape a sort of indescribable charm. 
We sincerely hope, with Mr. Eustace, that what ave called 
‘ French principles,’ will never find their way into these 
recesses, where artless probity and disinterested benevo- 
lence are at present widely diffused. 

Mr. Eustace does not pass Trent without adverting, with 
complacency, to the celebrated council which, in 1542, was 
convened within its walls. 

‘From Trent,’ says our elegant traveller, ‘ the road conti- 
nues to run through a narrow valley, watered by the Adige (or 
Athesis), and covered with vines conducted over trellis-work, 
or winding from trec to tree in garlands.’ de 

He remarks, however, that the ravages of war were too 
palpable not to strike his attention and excite his re 


- Verona is the first town in Italy whiel: offers itself to the: - 
notice of the traveller on his nt from the Rhetian - 


Alps. 

Wetton is beautifally situated on the Adige, partly om the 
declivity of a hill, which forms the last swell of the Alps; and 
partly on the skirts of an immense plain, extending from these 
mountains to the Apennines. — , 

When Mr. Eustace was here, he remarked that the country 
had begun to recover from the desolating effects. of the hete 
war. Verona is a by its amphitheatre, which 
a phe most perfect remains of Roman magnificenee 
im Italywew-.- bo eth Ss cry ' : 

" i of seats, rising from the arena to the top 
of the second stery of outward arches, remain entire with the 
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different vomitoriz, and their respective staircases and galleries 
of communication. The whole is formed of vast blocks of 
marble.” * * * ©The ontward circumference is 1290 feet, 
the length of the arena 218, aud its breadth 129; the seats are 
capable of containing 22,000 spectators.’ 

‘The road from Verona to Vicenza ‘ runs over a plain, 
Highly cultivated, and beautifully shaded with. vines and 
mittherries.” ‘This town owes its principal embellishments 
to the architectural taste of Palladio, who was a native of 
Vicenza. 

‘The dilettanti in architecture cannot improve their taste 
more ip any town in Italy than at Vicenza; and it is re- 
markable,that Addison, who was not deficient in taste, should 
pass through Vicenza, without inspecting the palaces and 
public buildings which had been erected by Palladio. 

. Mr. Eustace, in this part of his work, mentions a cir- 
cumstance which few travellers have noticed. Of the 
Cimbri and Teutones, who made an irruption into Italy, 
in the year of Rome 640, the few who escaped the sword 
of Marius, established themselves in the neighbouring 
mountains, of which they have retained possession to this 
day, notwithstanding all the revolutions which Italy has 
experienced in a period of nearly two thousand years. 

‘They form altogether seven parishes, and are therefore 
called the Sette commune; they retain the tradition-of their ori- 
gin, and though surrounded by Italians, still preserve their Yeu- 
tonic language. The late king of Denmark visited this sin- 
gular colony, discoursed with them in Danish, and found their 
idiom perfeetly intelligible.’ 

Mr. Eastace did not visit this residue of the Northern 
hive; but he says, that he beheld, with some. interest, from 
Vicenza, ‘ tlieir distant villages nested in the Alps.’ 

* {1 Salone,’ says our traveller, ‘ on the town-hall,’ (at 
Padua, to which city Mr. Eustace proceeded from Vicenza), 
‘ contains 2 monament in hovour of Livy, with an ancient 
bust.” This town-hall is of vast dimensions, ‘ It is three 
hundred and twelve fect in length, one hundred and eight 
in breadth, and one hundred and eight in heighth, and 
aso sown the largest hall in Europe.’ The woollen 
manufactures of Padua are said still to retain a portion of 
the celebrity which they had in ancient times. But the 
glory of this city was’ its university, which attracted stu- 
dents from all parts of Europe, and no less than eigliteen 
thousand are said to have crowded its schools, du ng the 
middle ages. But ‘ of eighteen thousand students,” Mr. 
Eustace says, that ‘ six hundréd only remain.” This de- 
sertion is said not to be owing ‘ to the defects of the sys- 
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tem of instraction or to tie wart df means of im 
ment.’ Similar institutions are how. 
ovér Eorope, and the stadént in’ p ophy: 
tel to Pa ua for instructjan.. . Enstace fe ti ot 
establishment which seems peculiar, ,to the Univers } 
Padua, that of an, agricultural pre Grom ; to wh 
fifteen acres of land are attached for, ke of, promot" 
ing experiments for, the j frmgravemens, tof that mul AM 
‘From Padaa, our author embarked Pad the 
* in a convenient barge drawn by | horses an fy rather re ieely 
down the river. “The country through whic wes, is a dead’ 
fiat, but higtily cultivated, Well wootled, and e xtremely alo i 
Phie banks are lined with villages’ ot ‘rathe# little towns, is 
éorated with several hitidorne ‘palaces and\gardens.” "FF 

Mr. Eustace notiees the rivaréd Of the Prénch ae" yer 
nice as well as’ othér places Sh this route.’ Many'of 
acts exhibited not mietély-the rage of” Gocatiabe’ moar 
but the effects‘of wanton’ barbarisnt. At, the’ 4 a | 
Venice, Mr. Eustace mentions,’ that ‘they dishigiited = 
buildings and statues,’ broke ¢ the marble "the Bue 
cannon balls down thém;’ atid dismantled * eit 
the famous state galley of the republic. soe 

After describing the public buildings of Venice, Me 
Eustace makes some just and striking remarks on its pres 
sent stafe of declension and of servitude. Venite. 
to have been delivered up to the French by the‘ perfidious’ 
selfishness of the aristocracy. 

‘ The nobles,’ says the author, ‘ trembled for. their. talias 
estates; and in the empty hope. of saving their income, ad 
their country, and submitted to plunder, slavery, and i ndelibl 
disgrace.’ 

‘ The popalation of Venice, previous to the fate revotation, 
amounted to about one hundred and ‘fifty, tousand sddis ; it is 
supposed, ‘since’ that event, to have decreased considerably.” bal 
“Mr. Eustace was at Venice: during the'carnival: He mien 
tions one species of theatvieal amusemeiit’ which seems pes 
culiar to this period of festivity. § © * ~ babdlchiba tii 

“It is:a-revuler faree carried’ on -at ‘all leuk; so that ‘the 
idte tpart: of the community may} if they pleasy, pass” ali the’ 
twenty-four kours im the play-heuse, falb astéep\, ‘and. awake,go: 
out, andicome in, aud still find the play going: ow with itoinoued 
spizit.’, Ja, such pieces, the aetors: seem: to be o to have te+- 
course ta their own, ingenuity for the. dialogue, wy 1, biawever,) 
scam flags for neat of sayin such is Biggie sired 
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are interred, is sitdated in thé recesses of the’ Colli:Ku+ 
ranei, which rise ‘ abut seven thiles southward of Padua.” 
The town and the toni! of Petrarch havée-been préserved: 
with scrapulous solicitudé, and attract ‘numbers of literary 
visitints. Arquato) 5 tb 
‘ is not a very large, but a néat village. || Petrarcha’s villa is-at 
the extremity farthest from Padua... It consists of two floors. 
The first is used for. farming purposes, as. it is annexed to.a 
fafmer’s house. The second story contains five rooms, three, of . 
which are large, and two closets; the middle room, seems, to 
have been used.as.a reception rovm or hall ; that on the right is 
akitchen; that on the left has two closets, one of which might 
have been a study, the other a bed-chamber, It’s fire-place is 
high, and its, postes fuligini nigri. To the chief window is a 
balcony ;..the view thence towards the opening of the valley on 
side, and in the front, towards two lofty conical hills, one of 
which is topped with a convent, is calm and pleasing. The only 
decoration of the apartments is a deep border of grotesque 
inting running as ‘a cornice under ‘the ceiling; an old snroaky 
icture Over the fire-place in the kitchen, said by the good 
to be an original by Michael Angelo, and a table and chair, 
all apparently, the picture not excepted, as old as the house it- 
self, On the table is a large book, an Album, containing the 
viames, and sometimes the sentiments of various visitants. The 
following verses are inscribed in the first page; they are ad- 
dressed to the traveller, A 
i * Tu che devoto al sacro albergo arrivi 
Ove s’aggira ancor l’ombra immortale 
Di chi un di vi depose il corpo frale,: - 
6174 La Patria, il nome, il sensi tuoi qui scrive. . ) 
{The walls are covered with names, compliments, and verses. 
Bebind the house is a garden, with a small lodge for the gar- 
dener, and the ruins of a tower covered with ivy. A narrow 
walk leads through it, and continues along the side of the hilt, 
under the shade of olive trees; a solitary laurel still lingers be- 
side the path, and recals to mind at once both the poet and the 
lover. The, hill. ascends steep from, the. garden, and_ winging 
round, closes the,vale and the prospect. Its broken sides are 
swell. qultivated, interspersed with. olives and cottages.’ * * 
ef, The garden is entirely neglected, but the house is kept in good 
(nepair, a circumstance which cannot but reflect much honour 
on the spirit of the proprietor and. inhabitants of the village, 
whea it is considered, that more than four hundred years have now 
ju omen yo of Petrarchs, gpd that many a destructiye 
war dag, inthe coyntry, and many, a.wasting army, passed 
“over.it since that.event.,, His, hody ies interred in eherk: 
om of the village in a jlarge son sarcophagus, raised op {dur 
; pillars, and surmounte with a bust,” 
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What a charm is there in every local or domestic cir- 
cumstan¢e which is associated -with the.memory-of a man. . 
of genitis asd -ealpbeity, tthe Petrarch! » Week, lat wns. 
spea interest, what pleasurable, segret,,do we, pags? 
through the apartments in which he dweit, which-wess thes. 
scene of his social, his pensive, or his, studious ,hoyss,. 
Every walk which he frequented hecomes hallewed ground. » 
It creates a genius loci: and an‘inflnence, like that.o6 amy 
immortal spirit, seems breathed around. ? We cannot bar 
stow too much praise on the inhabitants of the village-of 
Arquato for the reverential care with whieh they:have pridw 
strved the mansion in which Petrarclt lived-as2welbas thei 
sepulchre in which his ashes rest} and when we trefleat' oir 
it, we cannot help contrasting it with the eoitdéct:ef the’ 
barbarian at Stratford upon Avon, who pulled down the: 
house of Shakspeare in that town, ‘sold the mateétials; 

ubbed up the trees, and defaced a locality which er 

nglishman ought to have been ¢onsecrated ground: 

hilst we are dwelling on this subject, we must reprobaté 
the conduct of the pee ot in peiticoats, who, a few year 
ago, had Pope’s beautiful villa at Twickenham levelle 
with the ground. av Me 

Mr. Eustace, in commenting on the character of Pa; 
trarch, does not seem aware of the strong evidence which 
there is for the supposition, that the Laura of Petrarch 
was not a married woman. We have more than once ad+ 
verted to this subject in our journal, particularly in our 
review of Lord Woodhouselee’s Essay on Petrareh, and of 
Ginguené’s Histoire Literaire d’{talie. 

On the 13th of March, Mr. Eustace set out from Verona 
on a visit to the Lago di Garda, the Benacus of Virgil. 
At Peschiera, a fortress at the southern extremity, the lake 
terminates in the river Mincio, a name ‘ so faniiliar and 86 
pleasing to a classic ear?” 2 


‘ The borders of the lake,’ says Mr. Eustaeé; ‘towards the 
seuth, though rather flat, yet rise sutticiently to display to: ad- 
vantage the towas, villages, and seats, with the olives, corn-tields, 
and vineyards that adora them; and whéw lighted ap by @ bright 
surishine, present a very exhilarating prospect. ‘The shores; as 
they advance northward, assume a bolder aspect, and exhibit all 
the varieties of Alpive scenery. Rocky promonatories, precipices, 
lofty hills, and towering mountains, in all their grotesque, 
broken, and shapeless a pearances, ris¢é in succession one above 
another; while the declining sun, playing upen’ the saow that 
capped tlieir summits, tinged ‘them with various hues, aud at 
length spread over them a-titin veit‘of purple)*':- + a 
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Mr. Eustace’s picturesque descriptions, as we have re- 
marked above, generally exhibit great taste and nicety of 
discrimination; and forithe ey he re the singulir 
merit of placing the. Jandseapé: distinctly: before the eye. 
jor. Eustace visited. the: promontory’ of Sirmio, whicl 
was the favourite residence of ‘Gatultus. ©’ ». ; 
pol! * Peninsularunp Siramto; insllaruntyue 

an Ocelle,’ &e. &ei 907 is be 

~ *Catullus,’ says our.travelter, ‘couild-nat, in fact, have chosen 
a.more delightful retreat.;, Ia.the centre of w magnificent lake, 
surrpnpiled with scenery of, the greatest variety’ and majesty, up- 
parently secluded from the world, yet beholding from his garden 
the villas of his Veronese friends, he might have enjoyed alter- 
nately the pleasures of refirément and society. * * * 

‘ We left Sirmione;’ says Mr. Eustace, ‘ after sun-set; and 
lighted by the moon, glided smoothly over the lake to Desensauo, 
four miles distant, where, about eight, we stepped from the boat 
mto a very good ion.’ jis 

‘During the night, the lake, which had. previously been 
calm.and still, exhibited a specimen of the stormy incen- 
stancy which has been ascribed to it by Virgil ; and brought 
the description of that poet forcibly home to the sovslle : 
tion of our travellers. 

Teque . 
Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino. 
Georg. II. 160. 

* About three in the morning,’ says Mr. Eustace, ‘1 was 
roused from sleep by the door and windows bursting open at 
once and the wind roaring round the room. I started up, and 
looking out, observed by the light of the moon, the lake in the 
most dreadful. agitation, and the waves, dashing against the walls 
of the inn, and resembling the swellings of the ocean more than 
the petty agitation of inland waters.’ 

After leaving Desensano, Mr. Eustace again visited Sir- 
mione, and-more minutely examined the beauties of this 
interesting spot. From Paradisino, a villa belonging to 
Sig. Albertini, in the neighbourhood of Peschiera, he pro- 
ceeded on foot to Borghetto, along the banks of the Min- 
cius, Whose varied beauties he was thus enabled to explore 
with ‘more ‘studious particularity. Some of the scenery 
which he has described in this part of his work, and espe- 
cially that which was opened to his view from the ramparts 
of the castle of Valeggio, is singularly beautiful and pic- 
turesque. “~~ 7 

°From the village of Pietole, about three miles distant 
from ‘Mantua, our traveller ‘ took a boat and descended. 
the Mintius to the place where jit, falls into the Po about ; 
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twelve miles below Mantua.’ - At Pietole, which fids Keen 


‘ supposed by some to be Andes, where Virgil is <-> 
have Sean born,’ there is a farm caited Virgiliana h 
‘is said to have belonged to the poet himself” Mi. 
Eustace, however, judging from certain local characteristics 
which are preserved iu the first, and the ninth eclogue, 
thinks, that the poet’s farm mst have been 

‘in the immediate neighbourhood of the hills, not fat from 
Valeggio, near which town they begin to subside, and gradualty 
lose themselves im the immense plain of Mantua. 


* Qua se subducere colles 
Incipiunt, mollique jugum demittere clivo.’ 
Ecl. IX. 7—16. 
‘On no other part of the banks of the Mincius are tobe dis- 
covered either the “ bare rocks,” that disfigured the farny of 
Tityrus.or the “ towering cragg” that shaded the pruner, a he 
sung, or the “ vine-clad grotto,” where the shepherd reclined, 
or the bushy cliff, whence the “ browsing goats seemed. as-if 
suspended,” or “ the lofty mountains,” whieh, in the eveniag, 
cast their “ protracted shadows” over the plain. The * spread- 
ing beech’ indeed, and “ aerial elm,” still delight in the soil, 
and adorn the banks of the Mincius, in all its windings. From 
these observations may be inferred the impropriety of fixing 
Virgil’s farm at Pietole, or Virgiliana, in the immediate vicinit 
of Mantua, while the poet himself represents it as at the distance 
of at Jeast some miles or a walk, deemed long even. for active 
young shepherds : 


‘ Cantantes, licet usque, minus via ledet, eamus.’ . 


On leaving Mantua, our author visited Cremona, the 
birth-place of Vida; and then proceeded to Placentia, in 
the neighbourhood of which, and at about three miles, 
distance from the town, Hannibal routed the Romans on 
the batik’ of the Trebia; and where, in our own times, : 
and on’thé same spot, Suwatrow gained a signal victor 
over‘the French. From Placentia, Mr. Eustace took bis 
route''to Parma, passing through ‘ Fiorenzuala, anciently 
Floréntiala and St. Donnino. Mr. Eustace mentions the 
town of 'Veliéia, about twelve miles to the south of Fio- 
renzuala, which was ‘ ruined by the sudden fall of of 
the neighbourmg mountain, as is supposed, about the end 
of the fourth century. Several excavations were made 
amongst the ruins in 1760, and the four following years,’ 
but the work was afterwards ouspepded either from. the dif- 
ficulty: of- the undertaking or the want of perseverance. 
Mr. E. thinks it probable, that more medals, coins, and 
books, might be found here thaa in Herculaneum. 
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- Wheh Mr. Eustace was at Parma, he found, that the 
Frénch marauders had stripped the-eity ‘of its most pre- 
éious ornaments. The masterpieces of Correggio had been 
taken dway; and the Parmesians could only point to the 
PlaceS‘where they once had been. We shall only briefly 
hention the route of our author! by Modena, Bologna, 
‘Tridta, Faenga, Cesena, Rimini, to Ancona. £" 

_ A few miles from Cesena; says. Mr, Eustace, ‘ we came 
-withia sight of the Adriatic on the left, while on the right the 
‘tidwintains increase in height and in magnificence. On the sum- 
“nit of one that rose in full view before us, covered witli snow 
und shining with ice, rose the town of S. Marino, bosonted in 
the régions of winter, and half lost in the clouds. The genius 
“of Kberty alone could have founded and supported a Republic 
# -stich @ situation’ * * * ‘ Mountains crowned. with 
“gowers, castles, or towns, a striking featare of Italian, and. parti 
eularly of Apennine scenery, had often attracted our attention 
‘during our progress, and increasing upon us from Faenza in 
“number, boldness, and beauty, repeatedly forced on our recol 
 Jection Virgil’s descriptive verse. , 

‘* Tot comgesta manu preruptis oppida saxis. Geo. lib. ii. 146. 

‘I may add, that numberless rivers, rushing from the mountains, 
- intersect the plain, and bathing the time-worn walls of many,an 
ancient town, seemed to exhibit the origmal of.the following 
- line. . 
‘ Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros.’ 157. 


Ancona is said to retain a considerable portion of its 
ancient prosperity; and, with the exception of Venice, 
to be.‘ still the most populous and the most trading town 
.en the shores of the Adriatic.” The popes made it a free 
; and improved its harbour, but its situation is much 
éss favourable than that of Leghorn for the resort of 
merchants and the operations of commerce. ; 

~ Mr. Eustace informs us, that Loretto 
’ * has now shared the fate of Delphi; its sacred bounds have 
been violated, its sanctuary forced, and stores of treasure 
~"$Seized and dispersed by ‘the daring hands of its late mvaders. 
No vestige now remains of this telebrated collection of every 
“**thing that was valuable ; rows of empty shelves, and numberless 
“eases only enable the treasurer to enlarge on its immensity, and 
~-“eurse the banditti that plundered it. “ Galli,” said he, “‘ semper 
“*apaces, -crudeles,"barbarorum omnium Italis infestissimi;’ he 
added, ina stylé of compliment to the English, ‘‘ Angli, justi, 

moderati, continentés.’- ; ; ¥ 

->--@Mr. Bustaee- has given ‘a very pleasing and beautiful: ac- 
count of his journey from Doretto-to Rome, and enriched 
with many classical recollections, which the scenery sug- 


gested to the mind of a man of so much taste and erudition. 
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In describing his passage across the Apennines, the author 
has mingled many. locak sketches;: which are highly ‘pic- 
turesque; and: indeed:tve. have meéver met with any tra 
veller who has the art of placiag so visibly before the 
niind ‘the principal local characteristics of his route. Thi 
i8 the highest excellénce which-local descriptions can, po 
sess; and in-thid ‘Mr. Eustace is unrivalled. We will ox. 
tract a few specimens from: this part of the tour ‘of be 
talents in picturesque delineation. tw 

“A little beyond: Tollentino, we began to enter the defiles:of 
the Apennines ; the bills closing and swelling into mountains, 
the river’ (Chienti), ‘ roughehing into a torrent, and rocks break- 
ing here and theté into huge precipices. The road runs aleag 
tite sides of the hills with the Chienti rolling below on the left.’ 
+'*:* * Beyond the stage Valcimara, the mountains ‘are 
naked, rocky, and wild for some miles, till, on a sudden, they.@s- 
sume a milder aspect, sink in height, clothe their sides.with silygn 
scenery, and present on their wooded summits, churches, castles, 
and ruins, the usual ornaments of Italian. mountains.” *..*.4 At 
Ponte de la Trave, ‘ the river’ (Chienti), rolling rapidly, along 
close to the road, a convent seated in the middle of a vineyard, 
groves waving on the sides of the bills, the fields painted with 
the lively green of vernal vegetation, fruit-trees in full blossom on 
ali sides, farm-houses, interspersed in the groves and meadows, 
and broken crags surmounted with churches and towers in distant 

rspective, formed, on the whole a scene, rich, varied, tranquil, 
and exhilarating. * * ‘Serra Valle is in a deep dell,,where the 
river rolls tumbiing along, shaded by oaks, poplars, and vines. 
' A rocky mountain rises immediately to the west of the town. 
From its foot close to the road, through various creyices, gushes 
a vast source of the purest water, which may justly be consi- 
dered as one of the heads of the Potentia. On the steep side of 


the hill stands an old ruined Gothic: castle, whose fortifications, 


in different compartments, ryan down to the road side. * * 
* About three miles from this town’ (Foligno), ‘ the mountains 
open, and give the traveller a delightful view through the deep- 
wooded defile into the adjoining vale, a view which, when we 
passed, was considerably improved by the splendid colouring of 
the evening sun. At the village, situate'ia the dell below amid 
wodds and rocks, the. river pent up between the closing crag, 
works its way through several little chasms, and tumbles in se- 
ven or eight cascades down the steep through tufts of box and 
ilex, amidst houses. and fragments of rocks. intermingled, into 
the:plain below, where, turning two.or three mills as it passes, 
it hurries along to joiw the neighbouring Clitumnus,’ 

We will now exhibit part of our author’s description of 
the famous casgade in the neighbourhood of Terni, called 
rorthe * Caduta delle Marmore. =... » 
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* The way to it runs through the. along. the Nas;.seme- 
timés overshaded by, the shinai nay Mounting with its 
groves of pine, flex, and beech, rustling above, and at every: 
turn exhibiting new scenery of rocks, woods, and waters. At 
length you ehmb ‘tlie steep shaggy sides of the bill, and from @ 
naturu). platform, ‘behold the cascade opposite. This point en- 
ables.you te: see; ‘with’ nitrch mee ‘the second fall, when 
the river, bursting from'the bason into Which it was first preci- 
pitetetl, tumbles over a‘tidge of broken rocks, in various sheets, 
half vetled ‘in spray and foam.’ * * * * ¢ The upper road to the 
Cadata crosses a plain varied with olives, vines, and corn fields, 
and climbs the mountain through a defile, whose sides are clad 
with: vines below, and with box and ilex above. Through the 
deH;ithe Nar, “ sulfurea albus aqua,” of a wheyish colour, 
tambles foaming along his rocky channe]. In the centre of the 
defile rises an insulated eminence, topped with the ruins of the 
village of Papignia, destroyed by the Frénch, Ascending, stil} 
higher; you come to an angle where the road is worked through 
the: roek, and forming a very elevated terrace, gives you a view 
of. Terni and its plain; the dell below with the Nar; the moun- 
tains around, with’ their woods ; and the Velino- itself, at a con- 
siderable distance, just bursting from the shade, and throwipg 
itself down the steep. The road still continues along the pre- 
cipice, then crosses a small plain bounded by high mountains, 
‘when you quit it, and follow a pathway that brings you to a 
shed, placed on the point of a hill just opposite tothe cascade, 
aud so near to it, that you are occasionally covered with its 
spray. Here we sat down, and observed the magnificent pheno- 
menon at leisure. At a little distance beyond the cascade, rise 
two hills of a fine swelling form, covered with groves of ilex. 
The ‘Velino: passes near one of these hills, and suddenly 
tumblipg over a ridge of broken rock, runs headlong down ip 
one vast sheet, and in three streamlets.” * * * 
When Mr. Eustace first reaches Rome, he makes some 
rewarks on the emotions which the first sight of this ve- 
nerable city is caleulated to excite in a cultivated mind. 
All the associations of youth, where that period of life 
has been devoted to elassical studies, are forcibly revived 
on the spot where the great actions were performed which 
form,the tissue of our earliest historical recollections, and, 
where the great poets, historians, and orators lived, from 
whose works.we imbibed eur first feelings of taste, our 
ideas of literary beauty, and our love of civil li- 
berty. We-must also regard Rome with sentiments of re- 
verence and admiration as the central point from which 
civilization; stience; and religion, have heen diffused over 
Europe. 

Mr. Evistace had no sooner arrived in Rome than he 
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hastened With the ardour of impatient curiosity, which 4 


S 


highly: natiral, to view the charch of St. Peter's, whichhe 


truly’ éalis:* the noblest temple that human skill, ever 
raised to the ‘honour of the Creator,’ The next day our’ 
traveller returned to this interesting monument, when its. 
beauties were more fully revealed by. the morning sua.: ... 

* * * «The rich marbles that compese its pavement and: 
line its walls, the paintings that adorn its cupolas, the bronze 
that enriches its aitars aud railings, the gilding that limes the 
pannels of its vault, the mosaics that rise one above-the otherin 
brilliant succession up its dome, shone forth ia all their varied 
colours. Its nave, its aisles, its transepts, expanded. their 
vistas, and hailed the spectator wheresoever he turned witha 
long succession of splendid objects and beautiful arrangement; 
in short, the whole of this most majestic fabric, opened: itself 
at once to the sight, and filled the eye and the imagination with 
magnitude, proportion, riches, and graudeur. From St. Petes’s 
we hastened to the Capitol, and ascending the tower,- seated’ 
ourselves under the shade of its pinnacle, aad fixed. our eyes on 
the view beneath and around us. That view,was no other than 
ancient and modern Rome. Behind us the modern towa lay 
extended over the Campus Martius, and spreading along the 
banks of the Tiber, formed a curve round the base of the 
Capitol. Before us, scattered in vast black shapeless masses, 
over the seven hills, and through the intervening vallies, arose 
the ruins of the ancient city. They stood desolate, amidef 
solitude and silence, with groves of funereal cypress waving 
over them; the awful monuments not of individuals, .but- of 
generations; not of men, but of empires.’ 

Our traveller took a general and cursory view of the 
city, before he pene to examine each object in detail. 
He first carefully inspected ancient Rome, which he hag 
described with the erudition of a scholar, and the vivid 
feeling and nice discrimination of a man of tatte. Mr. 
Eustace contrasts the = with the present state of the 
different public-places of the greatest celebrity in ancient 
Rome. We may exhibit the following as a specimen of 
his manner in-this part of his work : 


* The Roman forum now lay extended before us, a scene, in 


the,ages of Roman greatness, of unparalleled splendour and 
magnificence. It was bordered on both sides with temples, and 
lined with statues. .It terminated in triumphal arches and was 
bounded here by the Palatine hill, with the Imperial residence 
glittering on its summit, and there by the Capitol with its ascend- 
ing tanges of porticos aud temples. Thus it presented one of 
the richest exhibitions that'eyes could behold, or human inge- 
nuity invent, In the midst of these superb, monuments, the 
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memorials of their greatness and the trophies, of their fathers, 
thy Roman a assembled to éxercise their sovereign ower, 
00 to decide the fates of heroes, kings, ‘and tations, Nor did 
the contemplation of such glorious objects fail to predate a 
eorresponiling effect. Manlius, as long as he could extend his 
arm, and fix the attention of the people on the Capitol, which 
he had saved, suspended tis fafa] Sentence.* Cains’ Gracchus 
melted the hearts of his audieiicé, When in the nroment of dis- 
tréss, he pointed to the Capijto¥, and asked With 4ll the enipliasis 
of despair, whether he could expect’ to’ find an asyluin in that 
vatictuary, whose pavement still streamed with the blood of his 
Brother?’ Scipio Africanus, when accused by an envious faction, 
and‘ obliged to appear before the people as a criminal, instead 
Of @isweritg the charge, tarned to the Capitol, and invited the 
aisemibly to accompany him to the temple of Jupiter, and give 
thenks tothe gods for the defeat of Hannibal and the Cartha- 
ginians:t+ ~Sueh in fact was the influence of locality, and such 
the awe, interest, and even emotion inspired by the surrounding 
edifices... Hence the frequent references that we find in the 
Roman -historians and - orators to the Capitol, the forum, the 
temples of the gods; and hence those noble addresses to the 
deities themselves, as present in their respective sanctuaries, and 
watching over the interests of their favoured city. ‘ Ita presentes 
his temporihus opem et auxilium nobis tulerunt, ut ebs pene 
oculis videre possimus.f But the glories of the forum are now 
fied for ever; its teniples are fallen, its sanctnariés have crim- 
Bled into dust, its celonnades encumber its paveinents now buried 
tndér théir tethains. The walls of the rostra stripped of their 
ornaments, and doonted to eternal silence; a few shattered 
porticos, and here and there an insulated column standing in 
the midst of broken shafts, vast fragments of marble eapitals 
and cornices, heaped together in masses, rise to remind the 
melancholy traveller that the lonely field he now traverses was 
-4once the Roman forum. A fountain fills a2 marble basin in the 
middie, the same. possibly to which Propertius alludes, when . 
‘speaking of the forum in the time of Tatius, he says, 
-. yur -Merus erat montes, ubi nyac est Curia septa, 
8 ‘Bellicus ex illo fonte bibebat equus.” Lib. iv. 4. 
. “f A little further commences a double range of trees that leads 
-salong the Via Sacra, by the temples of Antoninus, and of Peace 
to the arch of Titus. A herdsman, seated on a — while 
,his oxen were drinking at the fountain, and a few passengers 
moving at a distance in different directions, were the only living 
beings that disturbed the silence and solitude which reigned 
around. Thus the place seemed restored to its original wildness, 
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aa described. by Virgil,* and abandoned once. more to flock: 
aad heeds of pg So far in, Ret have the modern abate 
forgotten the theatre of ;the glory and imperial power of their 
ancestors, as to degrade jt into a common market for cattle, and 
sink its name illustrated; by, every page of Roman: history mto 
the contemptible appellation of Campo Vaccine.” 
Mr. Eustace next deseribes the Coliseum, the Palatine 
Mount, the Aventine, the baths.of Caracall: the ruins of 
which still inspire the most exalted ideas of Roman mag- 
nificence, the Calian. Mount, the .baths,of Titus where 
the far-famed groupe of Laocoon was.faund not .mapy 
years ago, the Campns Martius with the remains.of, jts 
fuméruus splendid edifices, the most remarkable of which 
is the Pantheon. On the magnificence -ef this structure 
through the portal of which ‘ twice twenty. generations 
hiive flowed tn ‘succession,’ he dwells with enthusiagm 
dnd‘laments its preserit desolation with touching: sensi- 
bility: But our limits will not permit: us to accompa 
our traveller any farther in lis details respecting the an- 
cient city. me SET IG ek ret: 
Mr. Pisties says that the population of modetn* Rotite 
amounted ‘to one hundred and eighty, or perhaps two 
hundred thousand souls previous to the French invasion’;’ 
but it is supposed to have been diminished since that petiod. 
* Modern Rome. contains forty-six squares, five mony- 
mental pillars, ten obelisks, thirteen fountains, twenty-two 
‘ mausdleums, one hundred and fifty _ palages, and three hun- 
dred-and forty-six churches,’ Mr. Eustace favours us with 
a description of some of the most conspicuous palaces and 
churches, which he coneludes with an account of, the,ya- 
rivalled edifice of St. Peter's, tt clodunsis 
' The ancient Basilica;‘on the site of which the present 
temple was erected, was taken down i 1508¢tand from 


that period the new building’ continued to i the: at- 
tention and ‘absorb the fticome of eighteen pontiffs during 
_a period of one hundred mo ' Suceéeding fopes have 
indeed Added to its embellishments ; anid’ the late Pius 
VI. built’ the sacristy.’ ‘The’ nidst ‘celebrated architects 
haye. signalized their taleits "fn ‘this noble work. Mr. 
asia calculates that, the expenditure which it occa- 
sioned . , . m. @0D> wa 
‘ must have amounted to : "3 | twelve millions sterling; and 
when we consider that the mar bronze and other materials 
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7 passimque armenta videbant 
Romanogue foro et lautis mugire carinis.’ An. viii. 
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employed in the decoration, ate not only not plentiful, but 
scaréely khidWn out of Rome, we may add that it would require 
three times as much to raise a similar ¢difice in any other 
capital.’ : 

When we consider the extent, the beauty, and splendour 
of this prodigy of architecture, and that it surpasses all 
the ‘magnificence, taste, and genits which the world has 
hitherto seen displayed in ayy one single building, what 
must be our sufprise and indignation, when we learn that 
the French, exceeding the barbarity of all former barha- 
rians, had actually contrived, and were on thé point of 
executing, a plan which would infallibly have caused the 

eedy ‘dilapidation of this unparalleled monument of 
human art! The French commissioners, during the pos- 
sessioh of Rome by their countrymen, in the era of public 
fanaticism, ‘ employed a company of Jews to estimate 
and purchase the gold, silver, and bronze that adorn the 
inside of the edifice, as well as the copper that covers the 
vaults and dome on the outside.’ ‘Thus they would have 
exposed this stupendous structure to the injuries of the 
weather; and their atrocious project would certainly have 
been carried into execution, if these marauders had not at 
the time been compelled precipitately to retreat from Rome 
‘by the approach of the allies.’ This act, we think, places 
the desolating rapacity of the French armies in a more strik- 
ing point of view than any other single instance which has 
come to our knowledge; and we believe that it surpasses 
all the projects of sacrilege and spoliation which were 
ever conceived by any people in a period of civilization. 
The avarice of the French, which has stimulated their 
cruelty and injustice, during every period of the revolu- 
tionary war, has caused them, on many occasions, to make 
war upon the arts; but who could have believed, previ- 
ously to his knowledge of the fact, that a comparatively 
triflmg gain would have impelled them to make a wreck of 
this stately pile, at once the temple of taste, and the san¢- 
tuary of religion? Should we not have supposed that 
every sentiment which could operate not merely on a de- ° 
yout mid, but on one of only common refinement, would 
have excited them to regard it with unceasing admiration, 
and to preserve it with scrupulous care? 

We have now accompanied our erudite and elegant’ 
traveller to Rome ;, and have been greatly delighted on 
the ‘way by. the perspicuity of his narrative, the copiousness 
of his information, and the harmony-of his style. -In our 
next we shall resume our notice of this valuable per- 
formance. 
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Ant. Vilie~Mémorial'du Conséil dé J urispradence, he. 


Reports of the .Council of Jurisprudéiice, sitting. at 
aris, Fwe de Monsieur le Prince, No,...12,. prés 
?Odéon; or, Analytiéal “Pable of the Decisions, of 
the Council. édigé par Louis Francots-Aubin Léfe- 
bore, ancien Avocut, Fondateur, en Can neuf, de C Uni- 
versité de Jurisprudence, Membre de plusieurs .Sociétés 
savantes, Directeur-général du Conseil. 2 Toms. 1811. 





WE have selected this: out of a great number of law-, 
hgoks lately. imported from’ ‘France, if order to acquaint. 
our readers, in some degree with the nature. and effects of. 
an jpstitutlon, to whieh we have no parallel in this country,. 
and which (though we are not prepared'to assert it as a, fit. 
object of imitation) certainly desérves, on’ account of its 
novelty, the attention of all persons interested fn questi 
connected with the administration of the laws, ae 
count of the formation and pur of this establishment, | 
which we collect from. the fretatory matters annexed. to. 
the present work, is shortly as follows. | baat lc 

In the year 12 (1803) we are told that this Council of 
Jurisprudence already existed in fact, and formed. a part 
of the grand ‘ University of Jurispradence,’ ‘which was 
‘ adopted’ .by the. emperor and sanctioned bya degree of. 
the 22d Ventose of that year. The ‘university’ comprised 
also those establishments of legal education, now known. 
by the name of ‘ Ecoles de Droit,’ and we are informed 
that during the period of its existence, it became the alma: 
mater.of four hundred and fifty pupils received into its 
bosom from all parts of the empire, almost all of whom 
now practise the profession in different courts, many have . 
attained the highest ranks in the magistracy,. and some 
have been advanced to the confidence of the sovereign, 
and hold distinguished places in the Imperial councils. 

Why this institution, which is noticed as so admirable, . 
was alterwards set aside, or entirely new modelled; whe- 
ther by one of these acts of mere legislative caprice by 
which every successive government of France since the 
time of the national assembly has rendered itself so whim- 
sically conspicuous, or in- consequence of any and what 
sounder motives influencing the ever watchful mind of the 
father of his people~-we are not informed in the. work 
now before us; neither are we told when the alteration 
took place which is there noticed: bat the Ecoles de Droit 
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have now for a considerable time been ap institutions totally 
distinet, from the university ; and the ,university itself,.in : 
vanishing from the eyes of the admiring multitude, ‘ en . 
digparoissant comme école,’ left behind it only that sepa, 
rate; portion of its former self, which now under a new 
name more appropriate to the limited nature of its func- 
tions, is exhibited to the observation of the world as ‘ Le 
Conseil de Jurisprudence.’ _ ; $j 

-The administration of this council is committed to a 

director-general, (this M. Le Febvre, whose name ap- 
ears in the title-page as Rédacteur of the work); twelve 
Virifenteurs-gtatraxz, (each one for three Imperial courts 
throughout the empire), whose residence is at Paris; and 
ohe). hundred and thirty-two Inspecteurs-généraux, one 
fur every department, who reside each in the department 
to ‘whith he tespeetively belongs. The council itself is 
composed of ancient members of the university, all ad- 
vorates of acknowledged celebrity, who are bound ‘to give 
their consultations on all matters referred to them ‘under 
otie or the other of the following sections under’ whith 
they are classed. eee Jae 

* Ist section. Affaires civiles.—2. Affaires Criniinellés, ¢or- 
rectionelles et de Police.—3. Affaires de Commerce.=—4, ‘Af- 
faires attribues au conseil des prises maritimes.~-5. Affaires en 
Cassation civile.—6. Affaires en Cassation Criminellé.—-7. Af- 
faires contentieuses dont la compétence est dévolue par les: leis 
au conseil d'etat.—8. Affaires de compatabilité dont la connais- 
sance apartient 4 la cour des Comptes.’ 

Every case laid before the council thus organized is. 
‘first submitted te a preparatory examination at the office 
of the Director general, from which it is sent to the mem- 
bers of the section to which it properly belongs. .The 
first decision of that section is referred to a new exami-) 
nation by a select committee; and, if any doubts. arise, 
it is then discussed by all the members. assembled ina: 
general council, before it is finally sent back to the appli-. 
cants. 

Correspondents of the council are established at all: 
places throughout the empire, being seats of the Imperiah 
courts, of the courts of assize, or the Tribunals ‘ de pre- 
miére instance,’ and of commerce, and in the arrondisse- 
ments of the justices de paix ; and the office of these-cor- 
respondents is to address to the council the memorials of 
their respective clients. The memorials so addressed 
must contain the names of the parties, the precise state 
of facts, ‘an enuineration’ of the questions ‘songht -to “be 
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solved }‘dnd’ ‘mrist be signed by counsel. The correspon- 
defits ‘aré’ #equived to give*the members of the council: 
sufficient’ tine to consult and return the answer at their 
leisuré; but Mle Difécteur-général engages that, accord- 
ing to the nidde’whic¢h hé has adopted for enforciig’ re- 
gular ahd: frequent attendance, such arswev'shalt fot in 

any possible -edse he delayed more'than twenty days. 

It should appear, from the following passage; that the 
council regutates its owfi fees wpon évery particular case 
submitted to it.“ 

« Plasieurs correspondans auroient desiré que le conseil fixat, 
dans ees programmes, le prix de’ ses consultations ; cette me-- 
sure n’a pu étre adoptée, c’est en général l’importance de Vaf- 
faire, I’étendue du travail, et les facultes des parties, qui sont 
la‘ base des honofaires ; mais ils sont toujours réglés de maniére 
A ee que les cliens n’ayent qu’d se louver d’avoir mis leur con- 
fiahee dans le conseil. ’ —_ 

Besides agents, whom it is unnecessary to make palti~ 
cular mention of in this place, the council has its assq- . 
eiates, ‘ aggrégés,’ in all parts of the, empire, and ia all 
other countries where the Code Napoléon is in force. 
Associates of right are, the presidents and judges, of the 
courts, several of the higher officers of the law, and all 
advocates of ten years’ practice. 

The ‘ Memorial,’ or ‘ Tableau analytique’ of deci- 
sions, (of which the present volumes form the first speci 
men,) is to be published every fortnight by the authority 
of the council, which pledges itself to give the utmost care 
and attention to the work, so as to render it ‘ worthy of © 
the reputation of ‘its members, the confidence of its read- 
ers, and the public opinion manifested in its favour.” The 
—e is the conelusion of this recommendatory pre- 

ce: 

‘ Fhe Council of Jurisprudence has seen with a degfee of 
felicity, (une sorte de felicité) that its labours have produced 
many more compromisés than suits. ‘That a great number of 
justices of the peace, mayors, and pastors, have consulted>-as 
conciliators, announcing their intention of obtaining rather an 
erbitral opinion tham the foundation of an action,or,of a de- 
fence at law. It has been a consequence of this- prudential 
conduct, that-fewer families have been. at. variance with them- 
selves, and that peace of mind has accompanied into his fields 
the labourer.xeconciled to his. neighbour.’ se 

If it,.were not malicious, we should be tome ed to say 
that the expression of M. le.Directeur général. Lefebyre, 
< ane sonte de falicité, is, walk c osen, by him explain the 
partial sort of satisfaction which the great body of law- 
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= may be supposed to derive from an experiment, which 
ids so fair to put a speedy end to every species of liti- 
gation. We shall be curious to see if an institution so 
novel in its nature, and bearing so little resemblance to 
any that we are acquainted with in other countries or pe- 
riods, will stand the test of time better than so many 
former experiments in the arts of government and legis- 
lation, that have from time to time been as suddenly made 
and abandoned since the commencement of the French 
revolution. 

We must not disbelieve the assertion of M. le Direc- 
teur-général, that the business transacted by the council 
has been very great, and gradually increasing since the 
time of its institution. This is certainly probable; but, 
if all the decisions of three years are comprised in these 
two volumes, it would appear that it was at least a con- 
siderable time before the council acquired that celebrity 
as an oracle, which now renders it the resort of all com- 
plaining parties throughout the countries under the juris- 
diction of the Code Napoléon. A great part of the first 
volume is, besides, taken up with such matters as we 
should be rather surprised to meet with in East or Vesey ; 
with éloges pronounced by members at. the different sit- 
tings of the council; and orations on the danger of cer- 
tain doctrines which appear to have acquired a momentary 
fashion among the Parisian philosophists, founded on the 
craniology of Professor Gall!! From the more important 
and useful part of the work it is not easy to select parti- 
cular cases that would be either instructive or intelligible 
to a mere English reader. 

But, among the reports of cases referred in the manner 
above-mentioned to the Council of Jurisprudence, occurs 
one of a cause argued before the tribunal of cassation, in 
which the right of appeal under particular circumstances 
was hrought into question, which, both as it involves a 
most romantic history, and as affording a little specimen 
of the eloquence of the Freneh bar, may fill a few of the 
ensuing pages not unamusingly. The facts of the case 
are these. 

Of the marriage of the Sieur Voyneau with the De- 
moiselle Mousorbier, there was issue two children, a girl 
named Benjamine, and a boy called Louis-Réné-Auguste, 
born the 9th of September, 1789, with an extraordinary 


main 1708, the sieur Voyneen emigrated, leaving his wits 
S meur ¥ ew e 
wend chilaren behind im. The Laer were first sent to 
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Fontenay, to the house of their aunts, the Demeiselles 
Voyneau. Phere Auguste met with an accident whieh 
left a remarkable scar on his forehead. 

In March, 1793, whea the war in la Vendée was at its 
height, they diszuised these children in the dress of pea- 
sants, an) gave them in charge to a farmer's wife-named 
Pellegrin, who resided on the road to Fontenay,;ata place 
called Lougére, 

- In Juiy of the same year, the dame Voyneau took them 
away and brought them to Roche-sur-Yon, from whence 
she was soon’ afterwards obliged to make a precipitate 
flight on the advance of the army des Sables. After the 
passage of the Loire by the insurgents, she appente 
again, with her daughter; but without Auguste. 

What then had hecome of him? 

The answer given by his mother to this question is that 
she had. given him in charge to Rose Sequin, an old .wo- 
man who had once been,femme de chambre to his grand- 
mother ; .and she mainta;ned that both the child and the 
woman had been slaughtered on the 27th of February, 
1794, at the village of Fauconnerie. 

It so happens that this village was actually sacked on 
that day ; is it true then that Auguste was of the‘number 
of the victims? 

In another village, which had been burnt to the ground 
in a similar manner, the village of St. Pezannes, certain 
coumissaries attending the army, found, among the dead 
bodies still smoking, three e iidren whom death had 
apetert: They took compassion on them, and conveyed 

em safe to Nantes. There, the Dame Clavier, a mer- 
chant’s. wife of that city, took one of these poor crea- 
tures to live with ber, and’ brought it up with the tender- 
ness..of # mother. 

On. the 4th of August, 1796, Jean Martineau, an-old 
domestic of-the Sieur Voyneau, being at Nantes, met this 
child. aceidentally, and-recognized it for little, “Auguste. 
On his: return, he -announced this miracle to.the dame 
Voyneau “and: all the’ family, The mother wag,not.at all 
affected by his recital; but one of the aunts, transported 
with joy,“set out-immediately for Nantes, saw hap ase 
examined his: features, his.scar, and the mark onhis 
and exdlaimed, ‘ It is my little aephew ! “4 

. ‘Rhewpublic voice-having compelled the dame Vor 
at last to take measures tow, verifying: this recognition, 
leaves:her' house with great «4 renee, wisie Auguste 
by tonch-light, sees: :bag feathrensitdd the moans he 

Crit. Rey. Vol. 3, May, 1813. 
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bore, and finds a perfect resemblance; but her heart re- 
mains shut against him, and she refuses to take him back 
to the shelter of his paternal roof. 

Meanwhile the Dame Clavier, who had two children of 
her own, makes every enquiry about Auguste’s parentage, 
and being able to fix no where but upon the dame Voy- 
neau, resolves on committing the poor boy’s fate to the 
regular course of justice. . 

he cause is tried before the provincial tribunal of Fon- 
tenay, when the Dame Clavier and her daugliters depose 
in evidence that the child confided to their care appeared 
to be in disguise; that he wore a frock of mixed brown 
stuff, a white woollen tunic, an under shirt of the finest 
linen, brown woollen stockings, &c. &c. Gregoire Pasty, 
the son of a miller, who had disappeared about the same 
time, had not a single article of dress similar to these. 

At table they asked him his name; and he stammered 
nau, nau, which is precisely the last syllable of Voyneau, 
and has no resemblance to Pasty. 

After dinner, seeing coffee on the table, he asked them 
to give some to nau ; and, shewing him two family por- 
traits, male and female, he pointed to the former, and 
cried c’est papa. These circumstances were adduced as 
proofs that he was used to habits of life superior.to those 
of a miller. ; 

Among the instances of recognition, one Justine Bon- 
nard seeing him, when at Nantes, returning from school, 
said immediately, ‘ Voila Auguste.—The child himself 
meeting an old servant of his mother’s, said, ‘ Tx es La- 
pierre. 

On the other side, it was opposed to this evidence, that 
the little Gregoire Pasty used to be pleased at hearing 
himself called Jeanneau, of which he could only pro- 
nounce the last syllable. : 

That Auguste had had the small-pox before his adven- 
tures in La Vendée, and that the child found at St. Pe- 
zanne had had the same disorder since—(but this allega- 
tion was contested by the dame Clavier, who declares that 
Auguste never had the small-pox while with her, but had 
fresh marks of it on his face when she first took him into 
her house.) 

That one of the persons who at first recognized, after- 
wards denied him to be Auguste. 

That several witnesses on the part of the dame Voy- 
neau swore positively to the fact of Auguste having been 
massacred—(but there appears to have been a very re- 
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markable variance among them respecting the date of the 


alleged transactions.) - 

That the medical person who had dressed the wound of 
Auguste after his accident, and who at first recognised the 
scar to be the same that it had left, afterwards declared 
that it could not be the same. in 

That the widow Pasty claimed Auguste for her own 
child—(but it was remarked that in making this claim she 
exhibited no violent emotion, nor appeared to be any way 
affected at the sight of him whom she demanded as her 
son.) . 

Another remarkable circumstance in favour of Au- 
guste was the- recollection which he evinced of his fa- 
ther’s house and the adjoining places; but this, it was al- 
leged, was the consequence of his being well tutored for 
the purpose. And, when it was asked what interest the 
dame Clavier could have in making him pass for the child 
of Voyneau rather than for that of the miller, an answer 
was given, which may appear curious enough, ‘ that the 
patriots have a malicious pleasure in imposing the child 
of a rustic upon the family of an aristocrat.’ . 

This last reason did not, however, appear very con- 
vincing to the court, and judgment was pronounced in fa- 
vour of the infant. From this judgment the mother ap- 
pealed ; and on the hearing of the appeal, the judgment 
was affirmed. 

Some time afterwards, the sieur Voyneau returned to 
his native country under protection of the general am- 
nesty ; and, on his return, entered what the French law 
term expresses ‘ tierce-opposition’ against both these 
judgments. The court of appeal at Poitiers decided 
against his right to this demand, on the ground that, dur- 
ing his absence, the dame Voyneau his wife, was his abso- 
lute representative, and that the decisions against him in 
_ her name were therefore as definitive as they could have 
been against himself; and moreover that the act of am- 
nesty, though it restored him to all his rights of citizen- 
ship as they might in future accrue, could not be held to 
annul such lawful acts as had passed during the period of 
his emigration. ‘ 

Not satisfied, however, with this arrét, he brought his’ 
case, according to the forms F ncmeta 9, before the tri- 
bunal of cassation, when the advocate Loiseau, after stat- 
ing all the facts of the case as above mentioned, and ar- 
guing the point of law apning the right to appeal of 

L 
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an amnestied emigrant, is reported to have concluded his 
speech with the following address. 

‘I have now fulfilled my task; 1 have made those efforts 
which the cry of oppressed innocence, and the respect due to 
the unhappy, inspired. If they have not heen answerable to 
my desires, and to the importance of the cause, you will con- 
descend to supply my defects. _ 

‘ The young and unfortunate Auguste has pleaded against his 
mother, and has triumphed ; he has pleaded against bis father, 
and has again triumphed; will you ravish from him in an in- 
stant all the fruit of his success? you, who are the first minis- . 
ters of justice, will you destroy its noblest monuments ? 

‘ Deign to examine, gentlemen, if you should pronounce the 
cassation of the aerrét, what would be the consequence of your 
judgment! you would again behold a court of appeal given up 
during fifteen audiences to the hearing of the most scandalous 
controversy! You would again witness a hired mob surround- 
ing the auditory, and drowning in its tumultuous murmur, the 
_ voice of the orphan’s defender! You would again see a father 
shedding fictitious tears over the bleeding spectre of a son, who 
is still living and stretching forth his arms towards him! You 
would again see one woman claiming as her own the child of a 
stranger, and another repelling as a stranger the child whom 
she knows to be her own! 

‘ And if, in employing all these miserable subterfuges, the . 
sieur Voyneau should succeed in vanquishing Auguste, you 
would behold in the same individual the legitimate son of his 
mother, and a stranger to her lawful husband; a half-child ; 
son, brother, nephew, cousin, only by halves. Or if, since 
filiation is indivisible, the success of the father should avail 
the mother; and Auguste be expelled from the rank which he 
now occupies, you would see a child without father or mother ; 
in one word, an effect without a cause. No, gentlemen! such 
considerations as these, supported as they are by the weight of 
authorities, must determine your judgment. 

‘ It is true that the father, though conquered by justice, may 
still rebel against the law; he may hereafter deprive Auguste 
of that patrimony which the law reserves for him; he may even 
now deprive him of the greatest blessing that a child can enjoy, 
that of embracing his father, and receiving the tender caresses 
of his mother. Yet, Time is every thing; it subdues even the 
most violent passions. Doubtless, then, it will calm the re- 
sentment and hatred of the authors of this young man’s being. 

‘ Besides, at this moment, the son of Voyneau is in the ser- 
vice of his majesty ; and, at the last battle, covered himself 
with glory: he gives room to the most exalted hopes. Soon, 
perhaps, the sieur Voyneau will find himself honoured in the 
* possession of such a son; he will be proud to recognise his own 
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blood in the blood of a brave soldier ; and. the most tender 
affection will take place of this frightful blindness.’ 

The sentence of cassation prayed by the sieur Voyneau 
was nevertheless awarded by the court ;- and have the re- 
lation of these proceedings terminates. We feel a strong 
curiosity to know what was the result of his appeal in this 
very extraordinary, and, to us, doubtful case. 


tl 








Art. VIt.—Sur le Systéme Continental et sur ses rapports 
avec la Suede. A Londres: Chez Dulau. 


THE author of the present essay, who is generally re- 
ported to be Madame de Staél, says, that the face of Eu- 
rope has been changed since it was begun. The author 
sets out with remarking, that in the countries which have 
been lately incorporated with the French empire, or which - 
are subject to its influence, theré is no one so ignorant of 
what is passing in the world as not to be convinced, that 
Bonaparte is the author of the miseries by which his coun- 
try is overwhelmed ; and we are fold, that in old France 
the same opinion is entertained, though it is expressed 
with more reserve. | 

‘ Many persons,’ says the author, ‘ perhaps in good earnest, 
ascribe to Napoleon the restoration of tranquillity and order in 
the interior; and they forget that the revolutionary fary had 
subsided long before his accession; and that the government 
which he overturned was rather feeble and vacillating than op- 
pressive. But the French are menaced with the reign of terror, 
if this man should cease to, watch over their destinies. What a 
strange sophism! By a fear which is a phantom, they think to 
convert an accumulation of evil into a substantial good. The 
Terror of the Revolution showed its front in the open day; it 
provoked resistance ; and by its very nature it could not last 
long. At present also there is terror, but it is terror in the 
dark, which by obscuring the danger enervates the courage of 
the individual. It is a master-piece of policy in Napoleon to 
give an air of stability to a state of things which is really vio- 
lent and intolerable. But still in France we hardly ever hear - 
the praises of Bonaparte except from the mouth of his me- 
nials, the puppets of his power, or those whose fortune has been 
aggrandized by his means, and whose —_ safety is mvolved 
in the continuance of his tyranny. He is no longer, as in the 
commencement of his career, under the necessity of purchasin 
the silence of the orators and journalists ; but still he is obti 
to pay dear for every word which is spoken in his favour. The 
concert of inflated panegyrie which he causes to resound ftom 
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one end of his dominions to the other, costs millions annually to 
his subjects. The Legislative Body and the Senate, the solitary 
vestige of republican forms, which he has suffered to subsist, 
have dwindled into mere meetings-of idlers to give their plaudits 
to his tyranny. They are the Imperial Conservatory of flattery ; 
who, with the rhetorical flourish of bad taste, represent to 
the nation every oppressive law, every increase of taxes, every 
levy of men. trom an exhausted population, as so many sublime 
institutions and every new war, which is going to ravage the earth, 
as the earnest of universal peace. But the people regard this 
disgusting vapouring with indifference; and they spurn at the 
gorgeous parade with which it is attempted to veil their misery. 
A general apathy prevails with respect to public affairs ; and all 
those who are not aspirants to places under the ‘government, 
keep themselves absorbed in their domestic interests.’ 

The author remarks, that if we were even to suppose, 
that Bonaparte harbours any desire of promoting the hap- 

iness of mankind, we must, at least, allow, that he has 
not the smallest knowledge of the subject. Since he has 
held the sceptre, we have had notliing but a succession of 
bloody wars; and all the sources of public prosperity 
have been dried up in the countries subject to his influ- 
ence, But he has, notwithstanding, persisted in the same 
maxims which he is not likely ever to relinquish. 

The author says, that Bonaparte obtained possession of 
the supreme power under circumstances very favourable 
toa pacific reign. But we ought to consider, that an 
Usurper, like Bonaparte, always dreads foreign war less 
than domestic faction ; and that foreign war is the common 
expedient of tyrants in general, and particularly of tyrants 
in his situation, for carrying off the ill humours of the 

ople, and for finding a busy field of action for the tur- 
bulent and the discontented. From the state of universal 
excitement into which France had been thrown by the re- 
volution, there never, perhaps, was a country which pre- 
sented more discordant, and, at the same time, active ele- 
ments, more individual energy and ambition than France 
on the return of Bonaparte from his Egyptian expedi- 
tion. Whether, if Bonaparte had adhered to a pacific sys- 
tem on his accession to the supreme power, he could have 
been able to keep down the various factions of royalists 
and republicans with all their different denominations and 
different degrees of rancour and of violence, it is impos- 
sible to determine ; but it seems certain, that his govern- 
ment must have been much less solid and compact than 
his frequent wars have furnished him with specious pre- 
texts or favourable opportunities of rendering it. 
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The author gives a rapid sketch of the political relations 
of Europe previously to the accession of Bonaparte to the 
supreme power, as well as of his conduct during the peace of 
Amiens and after the renewal of hostilities. After having 
animadverted on his conduct with respect to the seizuré 
and murder of the Duke d’Enghien, the writer mentions 
the following anecdote respecting Bernadotte, the present 
Crown: Prince of Sweden, which, if it be true, forms a 
very honourable contrast with the treachery of N apoleon. 

‘ The Duke d’Enghien came secretly to Paris during the sum- 
mer of 1799. Bonaparte was still in Egypt; the republican 
government was on the point of dissolution; and the Bourbons: 
expected to be restored. General Bernadotte, who was minister 
of war, at that time attracted general attention by the splendour 
of his reputation as well as by that rapidity of decision in pe- 
rilous exigencies which is the distinguishing quality of men 
formed to act a great part in the world. The Duke d'Enghien, 
by means of a common friend, contided to him the secret of his 
being at Paris, and offered him at the same time the dignity of 
Constable, if he would lend his aid in re-establishing the Bour- 
bons on the throne. “ I cannot be a party in promoting their 
views,” answered General Bernadotte. ‘‘ I am bound by every 
tie of honour to obey the will of the French nation; but since 
the duke has reposed his confidence in me, he shall have no rea- 
son to repent of his temerity, Let him instantly leave Paris; 
for if he prolong his stay, his secret will no longer be in my 
power. I shall owe it to my country.” It is thus that a truly 
generous mind always finds the means of reconciling duties which 
are apparently the most opposite.’ 

The author has made various remarks on the maritime 

reponderance of this country, which Bonaparte is in the 
habe of making the subject of the most virulent invec- 
tives, as if Great Britain were as much the tyrant of the 
ocean as he is of the continent. We have long thought, 
and still think, that it is the great naval superiority: of this 
country, which preserves to the ships of other nations the 
freedom of the seas; for, if it were not for this superiori- 
ty, France would long ago have exercised the same lawless 
violence on the water as she has on dry land. It is, more- 
over, we believe, a fortunate circumstance for the world, that 
the maritime strength of Great Britain is so vast as at 
present to have no rival and to defy all competition ; for if 
one or several powers united, had possessed a navy or na- 
vies which could have contended for the mastery with 
that of Great Britain, it is probable that the whole of 
Europe at least would long since have been subjected to 
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the power of France. And the infuriate jealousy which 
has been, at different periods during the present war, ex- 
cited against this country, by the arts of France, and ren- 
dered prevalent in the differeuts courts on the continent, 
would have greatly endangered the security of these realms 
if it had been supported by any thing like an equality of. 
maritime strength. If any serious reverse had hap- 
ned to the navy of Great Britain, the whole of Europe, 
if not of America and both the Indies, would probabl 
have fallen, at least for an interval, under the despotic 
sway of Bonaparte. Before the recent annihilation of so 
large a part of the French military power by the severity 
of the Russian frost, Bonaparte was not only in ajpear- 
ance, but in reality omnipotent on the continent; and 
there was nothing but the power of Great Britain which 
formed a barrier between him and universal domination. 

* England,’ says the author, ‘ possesses, at present, the great- 
est naval force of which the world furnishes an example, so 
that that of all the other powers united could noi balance her’s, 
If this be an evil, it is one of those which the last twenty years 
have brought on Europe; for, in the American war, the com- 
bined fleets of France, of Spain, and of Holland, furnished suf- 
ficient employment to England; and she respected the armed 
neutrality of the North, though it was extremely contrary to 
her interests. The equilibrium cannot be re-established except 
by. a long peace, during which, England should re‘uce her navy, 
whilst the marine of other nations was fostered by the activity 
of mercantile navigation. Let us suppose an universal maritime 
peace. No one, [ think, ever accused the English of throwing 
any obstacles in the way of maritime trade in the time of peace. 
No one has reproached them with not observing towards their 
enemies those laws of war which have been sanctioned by the 
usage of civilized nations. The whole question, therefore, turns 
ov their conduct towards neutrals. In order to form a right 
judgment on this poiut, we ought not to lose sight of the nature 
of waritime war. This is waged principally for the interests of 
commerce; and it would become entirely illusory, if we were 
not permitted to tiarass the trade of an enemy by every meaus 
in our power. It is this which has authorized the practice of 
getting possession of all the property of individuals who are 
the subjects of a state with whom we are at war, which would © 
be condemued as barbarism in hostilities by land. Of two ma- 
ritime belligerents, the weakest will always be most inclined to 
favour neutrals, as she may derive the most essential service 
from their intervention, When their merchant-vessels are con- 
fined in port for want of a sufficient convoy to protect them, 
they have secourse to the aid of neutrals, ‘They make use of’ 
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them for the transport of merchandize between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies, or, if there be occasion, between the two 
belligerents themselves; and the subjects of the power.which. 
employs them, lose nothing by this measure but the profits of 
the freight, whilst those of the commerce are preserved. In a 
maritime war, neutrals would be in a very enviable situation, if 
the belligerent powers were so far the dupes of these pretended | 
rights of neutrality as to throw no impediment in the way of 
their exercise. Their fleets would be worn out in fruitless: 
cruizes, or at most they would only occasionally engage with the 
enemy of their flag; but all the profits of the war would be en= 
grossed by the states who had no participation of the perils. 
In order to elucidate this‘subject, it is to no purpose to ascend - 
to the principles of natural right, of which the decisions are 
often vague, without the.concurrence of a positive right, found- 
ed on treaties, and particularly in respect to relations se com- 
plicated as those of commerce amongst civilized nations. The 
rights of ueutratity will therefore be limited only by a compari- 
son between the disadvantages of reciprocal forbearance and 
those of a rupture. The belligerents will calculate the relative 
proportion of evil between the clandestine war which neatrals 
make upon them and a war without disguise; whilst neutral 
states will consider whether it is better to have their trade sub- 
jected to some restraint, or the whole exposed to risque. ‘We 
generally concede to maritime belligerents the right of prevemt- 
ing neutrals from supplying an enemy with the contraband of 
war, or of blockading one or more of his ports, which mplies 
the confiscation of the neutral vessels by which it is infringed. 
There is no dispute except with respect to the right of making 
prize of an enemy’s property on board neutral ships, of ‘search- 
ing them for that purpose, and on the blockade of the coast, 
During the American war, the armed neutrality proclaimed the 
principle, that the flag covers the goods. England will never 
acknowledge this principle; and she is right in not doing it. 
This pretension, if carried to its utmost extent, would not only 
place the belligerénts at the ‘mercy of neutrals with respect to 
what relates to the contraband of war, but it might be em- 
ployed to disguise a disembarkation of troops on the enemy’s 
coast. There is no difference between the blockade of a coast 
and that of a port, except in the extent of the measure. If we 
have the means of effecting it, why should we not have the 
right? If it be difficult to blockade a whole cvast with as much 
rigour as a single port, neutral ships will enter and depart at 
their own risque. Bonaparte seeing his coasts blockaded, de- 
clared the British isles themselves in a state of blockade.’ * * 


After some remarks on the decree of Berlin and the 
ardinance of Bonaparte, that any neutral vessel which had 
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been visited by an English ship of war or touched at an 
English port, should be denationalized, and considered as 


a lawful prize wherever it might be found, the author says, 
that 


‘if England sometimes treats neutrals with severity, Bonaparte 
does not allow any neutrals at all; and annihilates, as far as his 
power extends, every vestige of neutral rights. If such be the 
violence of his proceedings, whilst his squadrons are blockaded 
in his ports, what would it be if his navy had the command of 
the seas?’ ' 


The above is a sufficient specimen of the temper in 
which this work is written, and of the favourable disposi- 
tion of the author towards the commercial interests of this 
country. After having combated one of Bonaparte’s fa- 
vourite positions, that the English are the tyrants of the 
seas, the author refutes another of his maxims, that they 
are the eternal enemies of the eontinent. We shall not 
translate the observations which the writer makes upon 
this subject. 

It this pamphlet should not be written by Madame de 
Staél, as has been commonly supposed, it is evidently the 
production of some person in the Swedish interest, and 
amongst the votaries of Bernadotte, who is the theme of 
extravagant panegyric, and is said to have displayed.a 
spirit of chivalry in republicanism as well as in royalty. 

he author does not appear anxious, that Sweden 5 d 
recover Finland, but that she should acquire possession of 
Norway. The possession of Norway, it is said, would 
give a more circular and compact form to her territory, 
and unite her dominions in one homogeneous mass. All 
this may be very true; but are governments to commit in- 
justice and robbery, in order to improve the geometrical 
figure of their dominions? The Norwegians are happy 
under the paternal protection of the Danish government. 
Why, then, should they be transferred to another power, 
like a flock of sheep or a drove of oxen? 








Art. VII1.—Chronological Retrospect, or Memoirs of the 
principal Events of Mahommedan History, &c. By 
Major David Price. Vol. H. 
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WE carried the series of our observations on this work 
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to the end of the fifth chapter of the present volume— 
the capture of Baghdid by Hulaaka Khan, and the 
death of Mustaussem, the last khalif of tie house of Ab- 
bas. The sixth chapter gives usa summary account of 
the different Dynasties which, under nominal subjection 
to the khalifs, possessed the whole, or separate divisions, 
of the present kingdom of Persia prior to the invasion 
of the celebrated Mahmud of Gheznein. Of these dy- 
nasties we can afford space to enumerate little more than 
the names and respective duration. Zulyemneim, go- 
vernor of Khorasaun, under the Khalif Al-mamifin, usurp- 
ed the absolute dominion of that province about the 
year of the hejira 205, (A. D. 820.) About fifty years 
later, Yakub Laiss ul-Sufaur, a common robber, who 
had taken advantage of the weakness of the court of 
Baghdad to seize on the provinces of Sejestaun, Shirauz, 
&e. invaded Khorasaun, and dispossessed Taher II. the 
third in descent from Zulyemnein, of that short-lived 
dominion. The race of Sufaur became extinct in a still 
shorter period, and was succeeded in the greatest part of 
their sovereignty by the Ameirs of the race of Samin, who 
had established their authority some time previously in 
the countries of the Transoxiana. The denen of the 
Caspian were, about the same period, possessed by the 
powerful family of the Deglemites, who, extending their 
dominions southward, obtained the dominion of Shirauz 
in the year of the hejira 321 (A. D. 933), and, increasing 
in influence as well as extent of territory, were, under the 
well-known title of Ameir ul Omra, the virtual masters 
of the khalifate, and of the degenerate progeny of Abbas, 
during a leng course of years, and several successions. A 
much less considerable dominion was established also on 
the shores of the Caspian, about the year 333, by an offi- 
cer of the Ameirs of the house of Samaun, named Wash- 
nagueir, whose third successor submitted to the -conquer- 
ing sovereign of Gheznein. 

Very little interest can be —— to attach itself to 
the history of any one of these ephemeral monarchies; yet 
that history is not altogether unfurnished with anecdotes 
strikingly illustrative of ‘Asiatic manners and character, 
which on that account deserve to be recorded. We will. 
give our readers, by way of specimen, the account of the 
—— of the Deglemites, or dynasty of the house of. 

uyah. 

Aba Shiija Buyah, the founder of this family, though 
himself ‘a man in moderate circumstances among the 
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people of Deglem,*’ nevertheless boasted his descent from 
the ancient Persian monarchs. 

*‘ Abi Shija entertained for the mother of his children an 
unbounded affection; and on her death became a prey to the 
most violent grief. A native of the same country, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance, of the name of Sheheryaur, the son of 
Rustam, on whose subsequent relation this part of the narra- 
tive is expressly founded, proceeded to visit and expostulate 
with hin on this unmanly surrender of his faculties to the do- 
minion of an unavailing sorrow; and finally prevailed upon him 
to be an inmate in his family until the violence of his affliction 
should become in some degree abated. While he continued a 
guest at bis friend’s, on this occasion, a man who professed somieé 
skill in astrology and the interpretation of dreams, chanced to 
call, in the way of his profession ; and it recurred to Aba Shd- 
ja to describe to this wizard, the circumstances of a curious 
dream whieh had happened to him a few nights before. In this 
he had conceived that a prodigious fire issued from his navel, 
casting its light through the surrounding regions, and increasing 
in splendour until it reached the skies ; it then separated into 
three distinct sections, attracting the wonder and adoration of 
whole countries, and subject states. The astrologer observed, 
that it was in truth a very singular dream, but that he could 
not deliver a word in explanation, until he gave him a horse and 
suit of apparel. Abia Shaja protesting his inability to comply 
with such a demand, the astrologer abated in his fee to ten di- 
naurs; but this being also found to surpass the resources of 
Aba Shija, he proceeded at last to state gratuitously, that his 
dream prognosticated the future dominion of his three sons, . 
which should extend to the whole of the countries illuminated 
in the manner he had described: and that their renown should 
fill the earth.- “ My children,” said Bayah, “ are those 
whom thou seest before thee; and for myself, I am but an ob- 
scure and indigent individual; by what possible force or cir- 
cumstance is it then to be imagined, that any children of mine 
should ever attain to the destiny with which thou hast thought 
proper to flatter me? It appears to me that thou art disposed to 
make a jest of me.” ‘“‘ Not soby him that made us,” replied the 
astrologer, ‘ acquaint me with the period of thy children’s nati- 
vity, in order that I may take a more deliberate view of their 
destiny.” Abd Shaija now communicated the necessary infor- 
mation; and the astrologer, having had recourse to the myste- 
ries of his art, proceeded to take the hand of the elders boy 
Ally; and kissing it pronounced that the sovereign power 


nite 





* An almost inaccessible tract of the province of Tebristaun, the an- 
eient Hyrcania, : ; 
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would first descend to this youth, the same that became after- 
wards entitled Emmaud-ud-doulah. In a similar strain he took 
the hands of Hussun and Ahmed, the future Rokkan and Miezz- 
ud-doulah, declaring, that to them also was allotted a'share in 
the splendid and auspicious destiny of their brother.—P. 263, 4, 

The conclusion of a history so auspiciously commenced 
will be readily guessed by all readers of the Arabian 
Nights; but, romantic as it appears to be, we see no 
reason to entertain any doubt of its veracity. Where the 
belief in predestination is attended by natural energy of 
character, it is almost enough, that future greatness is 
foretold, to ensure the accomplishment of the prediction. 

The following account of the capture of Rey, (a city in 
the province of Agem Irak, of which a branch of the 
house of Deglem had established themselves in the inde- 
pendent possession,) is. also singularly illustrative of the 
character of oriental tyranny. Upon the unprovoked in- 
vasion of that territory by Sultan Mahmiad, in the year 
420, Majid ud Doulah, the reigning sovereign, imstead of 
opposing to him a generous resistance, conceived the 
strange project of joining the invader with all his forces, 
vainly hoping to disarm his ambition by this act of volun- 
tary union. ‘ 

* Sultan Mahmfd, on this acceptable piece of intelligence, 
hastened: in person, without delay, to Rey; and having sum- 
moned the credulous and miserable captive to his presence, .is 
said to have held with him a conversation in the following strain. 
He first demanded. if he had ever perused the Shahnamah; an 
ancient chronicle or history of sovereign princes, so called; 
and having been replied to in the affirmative, the sdltan fur- 
ther demanded if he had ever played at chess; and, being 
still answered in. the affirmative, he proceeded to ask, if in the 
history to which he had referred him there was a single example 
of two monarchs reigning in the same dominions; or whether 
on his chess board it had ever occurred to him to see the two 
kings planted on the same square? “ Not that I am aware of 
in any instance,” replied Majid ud Doulah. “ Then,” said 
Mahmid, ‘ what insanity could have impelled thee, without 
an effort, to unite thyself to my troops, and thus tamely abandow 
thy person, and liberty, to the discretion of a stranger!” After 
which, causing the unfortunate prince, his son, and principal. 
adherents, to be laid in bonds, he sent him in that state to Ghez- 
nin, from whence he never returned. —P. 267, 8. 

Chap. Vil. Under the reign of Munsur, 6th of the - 
house of Siman, Aleptekein, or Alputtekein, a slave of the 
lowest origin, who had been promoted by the predecessor, 
of that sovereign to the government of Khorassaun, re- . 
volted and assumed to himself the abselute dominion of 
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the province which he governed. He afterwards with- 
drew beyond the Oxus, and established the seat of his 
sovereignty at the town of Gheznin, in the present Indian 
province of Kabul. He died in the year 364 (976) with- 
out male issue, and the military chiefs and principal inha- 
bitants of the place immediately united in conferring the 
vacant government, together with the daughter of the 
denvened, on Sebekteggin, the most distinguished of his 
servants. This monarch is one of the heroes of Asiatic 
history, and is particularly extolled for his moderation and 
justice. Yet he made no scruple of exterminating: multi- 
tudes of unoffending Hindi, for their refusal to be con- 
verted to Isslam, and the pious historians of that religion 
make no scruple of extolling him ‘or the act. 

The history of Mahmiid, the son of Sebekteggin, and 
one of the most remarkable of Asiatic conquerors, is al- 
ready famitiar to all who are conversant in Indian antiqui- 
ties. Mnssaood, the son of Mahmid, inheriting. his fa- 
ther’s ambition and zeal for the propagation of the faith, 
extended his dominions on the side of Hindistan, but in 
so doing lett the western provinces of his empire naked 
to the invasions of the powerful house ef Seljuk, which 
ultimately rendered itseif master of all the countries on 
the Persian side of the Oxus. The sultans of Ghezni 
continued to rule over the north of India, stil] inhabiting 
Ghezni as the capital of their dominions until the reign 
of Khosrou Shah, the twelith in descent from Mahmiad, 
when Allo-vd-dcin Husseyne, who held the government 
of Ghour ina sort of nominal subjection to the sultans 
of Ghezni, revolted against them and obtained possession 
of their capital; after which Khosrou Shah and his son 
and successor Khosrou Meiek resided at Lahore until 
about 582 (A. D. 1126), when their government was ul- 
timately subverted by Shahaub the successor of Alla-ud- 
dein, and the reins of empire transferred to the dynasty 
of the Ghourians. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the history 
of the Fatimite khalifs of Egypt, the last of whom, Ul 
Auzzed, was (as is well known) dethroned by the famous 
Salah-ud-dein, or Salacin, acting in the name of the khalif 
of Baghdad, in the 567th year of the Hidjerah, (1171); 
after which we are made acyuxinted with the origin of 
another very celebrated and remarkable dynasty, that of 
the Shaikhs-vl-Jubbul, whose authority extended over the 
province of Kohestaun, and is rendered famous in the his- 
tory of the Crusades under the appellation of the sove- 
reignty of the ‘Old Man of the Mountains.’ The ac- 
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count of this extraordinary event is here given from the 
pen of Nizam-ul-Mulk, vizzier of the Sultan Alep Arstan, 
who relates a very curious history of a — made in 
early life between himself and two of his fellow students, 
of whom one was Hiissun Sabah, that the fortunes of each 
of the contracting parties, whatever they might be, should 
be shared by all-alike. Nizam, true to his engagements, 
introduced his comrades to the notice of his sovereign ; 
but Hissun, not contented with a divided part of adminis- 
tration, took the earliest opportunity of endeavouring to 
supplant his faithful companion. - ‘The endeavour failed, 
and his subsequent history, previous to his seizing the for- 
tress of Almowut in the mountains of Khohestaun (which 
afterwards became the seat of his power) is that of a pro- 
fligate adventurer. He became an apostate from the true 
faith to the doctrines of Issmauilitism for the furtherance 
of his ambitious views; and when he at last attained to 
the envied possession of sovereign power, he held it as 
the leader of a religious sect as well as the chief of a new 
monarchy. The period of his obtaining the impregnable 
fortress of Almowut is fixed at the year 483 of the Hid- 
jerah ; and he and his successors held possession of it till 
654, when it was yielded by Rokken-ud-dein, the eighth 
and last of its sovereigns, to the forces of the Tartar Hu- 
lauku. We do not know whether it has ever before been 
remarked, that this is almost a solitary instance of an 
oriental dynasty in which the average reigns of the sove- 
reigns have amounted to the length assigned by Newton 
as the usual average term of pacific and well-established 
governments. Eight sovereigns in the course of 170 years 
is at the rate of rather more than twenty-one years for 
every reign. This strikes us as a singular fact, and one 
which would argue an extraordinary degree of policy in 
the constitution of a little empire, founded in fraud and 
violence, and supported through so considerable a succes- 
sion of years against the open and declared hostility of all 
the surrounding governments. It should have been re- 
marked, that the nation of the assssins was not extirpated 
by the overthrow of the empire of Almowut ; at least, if, 
as is commonly supposed, the assassins of Syria were a 
branch of the same people, and subject to the same go- 
vernment, as those of Kohestaun. We refer the reader, 
as the best information (we believe) to be procured on this 
intricate subject, to the two dissertations of M. Falconet 
appended to the illustrations of Joinville. 

n the eighth chapter, our author proceeds togive us the 
history of the several branches of the Seljucide, establish- 
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ed in the Persian empire and countries beyond the Oxus. 
Seljuk, from whom these princes derived their origin, was 
the powerful minister of a Turkish sovereign of the tribes 
of Khozzez, and becoming suddenly (as it is stated) con- 
verted to the faith of Isslim, set himself up as the chief 
of a sect, and being joined by a multitude of followers 
established himself as an independent prince in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarkand and Bokhéra. He was blest with 
a numerous and valiant progeny, but bequeathed his autho- 
rity to be equally divided between his grandsons Toghrel 
Beg, and Tchegher Beg, the children of his eldest son who 
had died in his father’s life time. 

‘ After the death of their grandfather, the two brothers ex- 
hibited such distinguished proofs of sagacity and intelligence, 
that they soon outstripped all rivairy; and the wars.which, with 
occasional intermissions of truce, they maintained with the 
princes of Transoxiana, extended the renown of their magnifi- 
cence and martial prowess to the remotest limits of the east. 
Among other monarchs to whom the voice of fame had circu- 
lated the renown of the sons of Seljik, was Sultan Mahmud 
of Gheznein, who expressed his desire that one of the illustrious 
fraternity might visit his court; om which Issraeil, the son of 
Seljuk, proceeded to the presence of Mahmud, from whom he 
experienced a distinguished and honourable reception. On 
this occasion, placing the illustrious stranger on. the throne be- 
side himself, Mahnmud is said, in the course of conference, to 
have demanded, in the event that an emergency might arise ia 
which he should. require it, what--umber of cavalry they were 
able to send'to his assistance? Issraeil, who had a couple of 
arrows in the quiver suspended to his shoulder, laid one of them 
before the monarch, and told him that if he transmitted that 
arrow to the residence of his tribe, his orders would be attended 
to by one handred thousand horse. The sdltan again demand- 
ed what, if more were required? “This,” replied the son of 
Seljuk, placing the second arrow in the hands of Mahméd, 
“ this wili_ bring fifty thousand more to thy support;” and the 
sultan demanding a third time what, if still more were neces- 
sary to assure his safety, the Seljikian laid the quiver before 
him, and assured him that if he sent that article of his equip- 
ment into Turkestaun, little less than two hundred thousand 
horse would speed to his assistance. Upon this, becoming 
suddenly jealous of the multitudinoas. force of the Seljdkians, 
in the very midst of the festivities with which he had hitherto 
entertained him, he condemned his unoftending guest to im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Kalinjaur, whcre he continued to 
the day of his death.’ P. 345. ¢ 

This act of treachery was not suffered to go unpunished, 
although the punishmeat of it was reserved to another 
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reneration. Under the reign of Mussaood, the son of 
sultan Mahmid, Toghrel Beg and his brother effected 
their complete establishment in the Khorassaun and other 
provinces westward of the Oxus which formed part of the 
empiré of Gheznein. The former of these princes pushed 
his conquests even to the shores of the Euphrates, and 
thus laid the foundations of the most extensive empire 
that had hitherto been known in the east since the period 
of the full power of the khaliffs of Baghdiéd; an empire 
which his successors, Alep Arslan, and Melek Shah, both 
of them princes of a very commanding genius, and in no 
respect degenerating from the founder of their race, pur- 
sued the wisest courses to consolidate. Under the reign 
of the last named of these monarchs, it appears to have 
extended from Constantinople and the shores of the Hel- 
lespont in the west, to the sources of the river Jaxartes in 
the east, and to have comprised within its limits twelve 
degrees. of latitude and thirty-four of longitude. 

The name of Alep Arslan is familiar to those who have 
read the amusing account given by Gibbon of his wars 
with the Greek emperor Romanus Diogenes. 

‘ It is said that, by his dauntless intrepidity, inflexible justice, 
and liberality of disposition, he acquired the universal respect 
and admiration of mankind. A formidable exterior derived 
from nature, he contrived to render more strikiag by a beard of 
singular growth and thickness, and by wearing a tiara of extra- 
ordinary height, exhibiting ftom the apex of his coronet to the 
point of his beard, a measurement of something less than four 
feet. In short, he is represented to have given to his head and 
neck, as far as possible, the resemblance of the royal animal 
whose name he bore; Alep Arslan in the Tartar language signi- 
fying “the great lion.” "The extent of his power-and the 
splendour.of his court may be further attested by the circum- 
stance, that twelve hundred kings, princes, and sons of princes, 
were kaown on some occasions to stand before his throne.’ 
P. 350. 

Both Alep Arslan and his successor Melek Shah were 
no less happy in the selection of the vizzeir to whom the 
committed the charge of the administration than in. their 
own personal talents and courage. This able and re- 
nowned minister was Nizam-ul-mulk, the companion of 
‘the Old Man of the Mountains’ already mentioned, and 
destined, at a later period, to fall the first victim to the 
infernal zeal and devotion of the subjects of that extraor- 
dinary chieftain. ‘The following anecdote, which is told 
by the eastern historians of Melek Sbah, but is conjectured . 
by Major Price, if trie, to belong rather to Alep Arslan, 

Cait. Rey. Vol, 3, May, 1813. M 3 
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affords satisfactory testimony to the skill and prudence 
of Nizam-ul-mulk. The sultan, unadvisedly hunting 
with few attendants in the neighbourhood of the Roman 
camp, fell in with a patrol of the enemy, by whom he was 
made prisoner, and had only time to charge his followers 
not to betray his rank by any ill-timed shew of respect, 
but to treat him as one of their fellows. 

‘His master’s misadventure was speedily made known to 
Nizam-ul-mulk, who proceeded, as if nothing had happened, to 
place a guard at evening over the imperial quarters, and to cir- 
culate the report that the sultan was safe returned, after his 
usual recreation. Next day he repaired, however, to the camp 
of the Constantinopolitan, as if he were the bearer of an em- 
bassy from his court; and he was accordingly soon admitted to 
an audience with the Greek emperor, who condescended to 
solicit an accommodation of their diderences, and informed him 
that several Persians were at this moment prisoners in his camp; 
as to which, Nizam-ul-mulk affected the most entire indifference. 
They were now ushered in by the emperor's directions, and 
delivered over to the ambassador; by whom, while under the 
observation of the Greeks, they were addressed in terms of 
as; crity, and sharply reprimanded for their neglect of discipline. 
When they were, however, at a considerable distance on their 
return, Nizam-ul-mulk dismounted from his horse, and kissing 
the stirrup of his emancipated sovereign, with his face to the 
earth, besought his forgiveness for any mark of disrespect with 
which he had affected to treat him. The sdltan, after loading 
his faithful and accomplished vezzier with caresses, rejoined his 
camp in safety, without further accident.’ 

Some time afterwards, the Greek emperor became the 
risoner of Melek Shah, whom, when he recognized him, 
e thus addressed: “ Ifthou art a king, thou wilt freely 

furgive the past; if a merchant, sell me; if a butcher, put 
me to death.” ‘I ama king,’ replied the magnanimous 
Melek Shah: and with that immediately setting him at 
large, he sent him home in safety to his own dominions. 

Melek Shah bestowed upon his cousin Siliman, who 
had subdued the province of Syria under his dominion, 
the government of Rim or Anatolia, which he afterwards 
erected into an independent kingdom in his favour. This 
prince resided at Nice, and was succeeded by a long race 
of sultans, who are very celebrated characters in the his- 
tory of the Crusades. 

Sultan Sunjur, the son of Melek Shah, was a prince not 
of inferior talents, but of far inferior fortune, to his pre- 
decessors. He engaged imprudently in a war with the 
Tartar sovereign of ‘lon Khatay, and sustained a total 
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defeat, which was the first serious blow to the power of 
the House of Seljak. The following 'sublime verses were 
composed by the poet Fereid-ud-cein (usually called Fere- 
dyn) to console him under this reverse. 

‘Long has the agitated world been composed, illustrious 
prince, by the motion of thy spear; for forty years has thy 
sword procured vengeance on thine enemies. Should some 
slight reverse befal thee, be it ascribed, where it is due, to the 
mutability of fortune; for the Being who reizns in eternity is 
alone He that is exempt from change.’ 

This unfortunate prince afterwards underwent a yet 
severer calamity. He was made prisoner by a horde of in- 
surgent Tartars, who, under the appellation of the Ghuzzi, 
rendered themselves masters of the greater part of his re- 
maining dominions. Other parts fell under the power of 
the sultans of Kharezme. Another branch of the House of 
Seljuk, however, continued to reign in the provinces of 
Fars and Irak for some years longer. The last of these 
was named Siltan Toghrel, who was vanquished and 
slain in battle by Alla-ud-dein, Sultan of Kharezme, in 
the year of the Hidjerah, 590 (about 1194.) The particu- 
lars of this young monarch’s fate are somewhat interesting. 

‘ Not less from the pride and confidence of youth, than from 
the effervescence of wine, by which he had been rendered in- 
sensible to danger, the sultan is said, that day, on recognizin 
the person of Katlugh Emmauje (a rebel Ameir) to have pn 
his horse towards him, repeating these lines from the Shah-uamah 
of Ferdassy. ‘‘ When the dust arose which attended the march 
of mine enemies—when the cheeks of my bravest warriors 
turned pale with affright—I raised on high my single stroked 
mace—left my soldiers in their stations far behind—and lifting 
myself on my saddle seat, uttered so fearful a shout—that the 
solid earth trembled under my feet like a will-wheel.” The 
senses of the unhappy monarch were, however, so completely 
steeped in wine, that in plying his mace, he struck his own horse 
on the fore legs, which brought the animal and his rider to the 
ground; in which situation Kiatligh Eynaunje, immediately 
coming up, dispatched him with a single stroke of the scymetar.” 

Of this unfortunate prince who is represented as un- 
commonly accomplished both in person and mind, a tetras- 
tic (of which the following is the substance) is preserved 
as evidence of his pietieal powers. It would cut a dis- 
tinguished figure among the poems of the Anthology. 

‘In this poor world, how vainly we strut and fume. We eat, 
we drink, forgetful of the ocean of eternity. Nor wealth, nor 
family, nor lands, can permanently be ours. If then life itself 
must termiuate, say let not ought survive.’ P, 363. 
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The sovereigns of Anatolia of the race of Seljuk con- 
tinued to reign a full century later, though, during the 
latter half of that period, under the control of the ‘Tartar 
successors of Hlulauku Khin. The authority of Ghazan 
Khan, the seventh monarch of Persia of the race of Jeng- 
hiz dispersed this last shadow of the power of the Sclju- 
cidw, A. H. 698. . 

The ninth chapter contains the history of the monarchs 
of the Khaurezmian dynasty. The first of these, Noush- 
tekein, was invested with the sovereignty of Khaurezm 
“by Melek Shah the Seljucide. He was a Turkish slave, 
and held. the office of cup-bearer to that monarch. His 
grandson, Atseiz, was engaged in frequent wars with his 

_patron the Sultan Sunjur, of whom he rendered bim- 
selfat last independent; but the fortunes of the House 
of Khaurezm were raised to their highest pitch by 
Sultan Mahommed, who, at the commencement of the 
seventh century of the Hledjira, reigned over almost the 
whole of Persia in addition to the kingdom of Khaurezin 
and the ‘T'ransaxion provinces which once formed tlhe do- 
minions of the house of Gheznein. Inthe year G14, this 

- enterprising and powerful monarch undertook an expedi- 
tion to Baghdad, and the ancient seat of the khaliffs would 
have been unable to resist his ambitious views but for the 
tremendous storm which was now gathering in his rear, 

“and which his own pride and perverscness appears in a 
great measure to have drawn upon him. Tis total inea- 
pacity to struggle with the torrent of the Moghul invasion 
affords a striking contrast to his former presumptuous 
conduct; and in less than three years afier he had in 
imagination made himself master of the throne of the 

- khalifis, he perished a poor solitary fugitive in a little 

- island of the Caspian Sea. Three sons survived him who 
upheld, a few years longer, the fame of the house of Khau- 
rezm. Of these, the fortunes of Jullaul-ud-dein the 
youngest, are the most remarkable. ‘Tiis valiant prince 
withdrew, after the death of his father, to the ancient seat 
of his family-in Khaurezm, and there succeeded in collect- 
ing a formidable army of adherents, with whom he suc- 

_ cessfully made.head against the. generals whom Jengueiz 
_sent, one after another, to. redace iim, and even ventured 
with the most desperate courage to meet the whole power 

- of the Moghul emperor, -headed by himself in person, on 
the banks.of the Indus, -- The account of this truly hervic 

. conflict is tog. interesting to-be passed aver-by us. . 

. An the -moyth of Budjub.of the .618tli.of the Hidjerah, 
(September 1221) at the muabber or passage of the Indus, 
Jengueiz came up with the army of Jullaul-ud-dein, which he 
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formed an immediate disposition to assail; the stream of the 
Indus composing the string, of which his line of battle was the 
bow. In these circumstances, witlr the swords of the implaca- 
ble Moghuls in his front, and. an unfordable torrent in his rear, 
the brave Khaurezmian attacked his pursuers wi'h unparalleled 
gallantry, cutting them to pieces in great numbers. Disclaiming 
all idea of flattery, the author indeed asserts that Jul!aul-ud- 
dein exhibited, on that decisive day, such unexampled proofs of 
courage and intrepidity, as might have excited the admiration 
and envy of Rfistum and Asfendiaur, the most renowned heroes 
of Persian story. But the countless multitudes of the enemy 
continuing to press upon him on every side, he was at last‘in 
imminent danger of being taken; when, by a final effort, having 
repulsed his assailants to a convenient distance for the accom- 
plishment of his design, he retired to the bank of the river, ahd 
throwing off his armour, plunged his horse into the rapid stream, 
and miraculously effected his passage to the other side. Con- 
tinuing to ride along the bank of the river, he proceeded until 
be came to a spot from whence, on the opposite side, he per- 
ceived the enemy plundering his camp; and Jengueiz was 
himself standing at the same time on the bank, observing the 
actions of the princely fugitive. Jullaul-ud-dein now dismount- 
ed very deliberately, and taking the saddle and other furniture 
from his horse, laid them, together with his own tunic and ha- 
Liliments, in the sun to dry; then, unfolding his umbrella, he 
quietly sat down to repose himself under the shade. All this 
passed under the immediate observation of Jengueiz, who could 
not forbear expressing his admiration in terms of the warmest 
applause, ‘“ Like a lion invincible,” he exclaimed, “ in. the 
conflict of the field of battle; like an alligator unterrified ‘in 
the foaming stream, no father could ever boasi a son like this,” ’ 
P. 411, 12. 

Within three years after this defeat and temporary ane 
nihilation of his power, we find this heroic prince again at 
the head of a gallant army attempting the invasion of 
Persian Irak, and thence pursue his steps to the province 
of Mazanderaun on the Caspian, of which he made himself 
master, and in the dominion of which he maintained him- 
self with various fortune for several years. The termina- 
tion of his career, however, belies the expectations of 
his former great exploits. Surprized by the Moghils in 
his capital, while immersed is thoughtless debauchery, he 
has recourse to a disgraceful flight; and while his family 
and friends are basely abandoned to the exterminating 
fury of the conquerors, even the hour and place of his 
own death are involved in uncertainty and conjecture. 

The more important contents of the succeeding chapters 
induce us to pass over the history here given of the several 
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minor dynasties of Persia and Syria which were contem- 
porary with the invasion of the Moghuls and some of 
which, by timely submission, evaded the fury of the tem- 
pest, and survived till they were all swept away by the 
still more tremendous desolation of the armies of Teymur. 
Of these last, the most conspicuous were the races of the 
Atabeks of Mossule and Diarbekir, and the Khara-Khata- 
yan sovereigns of Shirauz. 

The tenth and eleventh chapters of this volume contain 
the history (according to the oriental historians) of the 
origin of Jengueiz (or Ghengizchan,) the eventful life of 
that great exterminator of mankind, and a rapid sketch of 
the history of his successors, the sovereigns of ‘Tartary and 
China, whose imperial residence was at the famous city of 
Karakorum. The twelfth and thirteenth bring us to the 
conclusion of the volume, and comprise the history of 
Hulauki Khin, grandson of Jengueiz, who subverted 
the empire of the caliphs of Bagdad, and substituted in its 
room the dynasty of the Moghul sovereigns of Persia, 
together with that of his several successors in that new 
dynasty down to the time of Teymur, i. e. about the 
commencement of the fifleenth century of the Christian 
era. 3 ; 

Jengueiz, whose original name was Temiitchin, was 
born in the 549th year of the Hidjerah (A. D. 1155, the 
first year of the reigu of our Henry the Second.) We 
pass over the miracles attending his birth, the misfortunes 
of his eariy years, his resiaence at the court of Oung- 
Khaun, the monarch of the Kerdiect or Black Tartars, 
(who is supvosed vy maay oriental antiquaries to be the 
same with tne Prester Johu of our early European tra- 
vellers,) his subsequent wars with that potent monarch, 
and his reduc:ioa of all the Moghul tribes, to come to the 
ceremony of kis inauguration. 

‘By the month of Rudjub of the 692d of the Hidjerah 
(March 1206) when the sun should have attained to the man- 
sion of its highest sublimity, in Aries at the vernal equinox, 
and when the hills and plains should have arranged themselves 
in nature’s loveliest robe, Jengueiz had given directions to pre- 
pare for a kouriltai, or general diet of the states of the empire, 
60 called by the Tartars. A prodigious ‘concourse, consisting 
of his sons and generals, and of the majority of the higher, with 
many of the lower classes from all parts of the Moghal territory, 
assembled accordingly, at the appointed period, at the imperial 
residence. On this occasion, Jengueiz having caused the great 
white standard of nine degrees (or tails) to be erected, presented 
himself on a magnificent throne under the shadow of it, and 
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proceeded to extend to every rank of his admiring subjects, the 
most liberal proofs of his munificence. He was saluted by an 
universal burst of acclamation and applause, from the whole of 
the nobility and grandees of the empire ; not an individual of 
the vast assembly omitting, at the same time, to offer before the 
throne some token of allegiance, together with his vows for the 
prosperity and happiness of the monarch. In the midst of this 
tumultuous agitation of zeal and joy, a Moghil devotee, or en- 
thusiast, generally known by the appellation of Bat-tongry, but 
whose real name was Koutchd, claimed the attention of the as- 
sembly ; and addressing the monarch on his throne, who had 
hitherto retained his original name of Temitchin, expressed 
himself briefly in these terms: “‘ by the mysterious authority 
which I possess, on Temitchin, on his sons, and on his kindred, 
have I bestowed the whole surface of the globe; henceforth, 
therefore, no longer Temitchin, be thy name Jengueiz-khaun !” 
The title is here expressly said to signify Shahshahan, king of 
kings; and it was immediately confirmed by a general accla- 
mation of the assembly.’—P. 486. 
At this Kourilt4i it is probable that Jengueiz promul- 
gated the code of laws detailed in the ‘ Histoire de Ghen- 
hizchan,’ of Petit de la Croix. His first enterprise of 
importance subsequent to his recognition as sovereign of 
Tartary, was his invasion of the kingdom of Khatai, or 
Cathay, (the name by which the northern provinces of 
China were at this time distinguished), which he appears 
to have rendered tributary to his empire.* ‘He next 
turned his arms against the Kaérakhatayans, a people that 
also originated in Khatai, whose sovereign was at that 
time in possession of Kashgir and Khoten, and had re- 
duced under his subjection several of the petty princes of 
the Mawur-un-neher, westward to the banks of the Oxus. 
This was about the year 612. It was in 615 that, in 
consequence of an unjustifiable and sanguinary act of ag- 
gression on the part of Mohammed, Sultan of Khau- 
rezm, he prepared for that tremendous irruption into the 
countries westward of the Oxus, which changed the whole 
face of one quarter of the globe, and has transmitted his 
own name to posterity as one of the most terrible scourges 
that God ever employed to chastise the crimes of the of- 
fending human race. We cannot follow him in his con- 
uests ; but to present the reader with a general idea of 
that species of destruction which successively involved 





* The city of Khaumbalegh (Cambalu, the modern Pekin) was built by 
Kublai Khan, the fourth of the successors of Jengueiz, towards the end of 
the 13th century. 
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almost all the principal cities throughout the vast extent 
of the Khaurezmian. monarch’s dominions, we will select 
the description of that which fell upon Rokhara, the first 
which opposed a regular résistance to his desolating ca- 
reer. a, 

‘This celebrated city, lying in the 40th degree of, N. lat. 
and about a day’s journey N. E. of the Oxus, is alleged to de- 
rive its name from a similar word, signifying in the language of 
the magians, or ancient Persians, the mart, or emporium of 
the sciences ; and it is, indeed, at the period under considera- 
tion, described to have been the resort of science, learning, and 
genius, frem every quarter of the oriental world. But, what- 
ever its splendour and renown, it was now destined, like the 
gem in his signet, to be on all sides enclosed by the countless 
host of Jenghueiz. Nevertheless, on the very first night of its 
investiture, the Khaurezmian garrison, to the number of 20 or 
30,000, under three of their generals, attempted to surprise the 
camp of the Moghils. But as the guards of the besiegers, 
like the unslumbering fortune of their sovereign, were ever on 
the watch, the design was frustrated, and the greater part of 
those employed to carry it into execution, cut to pieces. The 
ensuing day, divesting themselves of all idea of further resist- 
ance, the principal inhabitants of Bokhara threw open the 
gates, and in all their classes, proceeded to implore the mercy 
of Jengueiz. . Re 

* Immediately mounting his horse, the Moghdl monarch now 
entered the devoted city ; and approaching the principal mos- 
que, struck with its splendid appearance, demanded, if that was 
the palace of the sultan. Being answered in the negative, and 
that it was, on the contrary, an edifice consecrated to the wor- 
ship of the supreme God, he introduced himself, nevertheless, 
mounted as he was, into the interior of the building ; apd pro- 
ceeded without checking the reins of his bridle, until he came 
to the Mekstirab, or more sacred part. Here he dismounted, 
and ascending the steps of the pulpit, there seated himself, with 
the utmost unconcern, coolly giving orders to his soldiers. The 
most essential of these was, since the adjacent plains were en- 
tirely destitute of forage of every description, that they were 
not to lose a moment, to secure provender for their horses. The 
Moghils proceeded, accordingly, to throw open the doors of 
the magazines and granaries, They scattered abroad the sacred 
sections of the Koran, from the coffers in which they were de- 
posited, and applied them, instead ‘of straw, as litter for their 
horses ; and after this théy compelled the venerable Sheikbs, 
and. doctors of the law of Mohammed, to hold their chargers 
by the bridle, while they proceeded to circulate the goblet, and 
divert. themselves with the barbarous strains of their Moghul 


< 


music, 
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* In the mean time, Jengueiz repaired at his leisure to the Eid 
gah, (the edifice generally erected withqut the walls of the 
town for the celebration of the principal festivals,) where be 
had directed the whole population ef Bokhfra to be assembled 
to receive his commands. Ascending the tribunal, he first ad- 
dzessed himself in Prayer to the most High; after which, hav- 
ing expressed himself in terms of severe reproach aga‘nst the 
Sultan of Khaurezm, he thus concluded: “‘ Men of Bokhara! 
vou have been guilty of enormous crimes; hence the wrath of 
God, of whose vengeance I am the instrument, hath employed 
me against you. Of all the property in this city that is visible, 
it would be needless to require an account. ‘That which I de- 
mand is the unreserved, and immediate surrender of all that 
lies concealed.” The opulent inhabitants hastened, in eonse- 
quence, to place at the discretion of their conquerors, . the 
whole of their treasures, and effects of every denomination; 
which were taken possession of without abatement, and yet 
without the application of the torture in any instance to force 
a discovery. But, an order having been early issued by Jen- 
gueiz, that the adherents of the king of Khaurezm should he 
entirely expelled the city; and it being unhappily discovered 
that many persons of this description had found protection 
with the inhabitants, the indignation of the vindictive monarch 
was awakened, and he directed the town to be immediately set 
on fire. Thus, the buildings being in general cased or covered 
with wood, in the course of a single day, this noble and cele- 
brated city was consumed to ane nothing indeed escaping 
the conflagration, but the cathedral or principal mosque, and 
such of the public edifices as were constructed of burnt brick. 
The warlike youth of the town were then commanded to attack 
the citadel, which still held out for the Khaurezmian; and this 
being also, after a considerable resistance, ultimately reduced, 
every individual who had borne arms in its defence was put to 
the sword, and the women and children condemned to slavery. 
The castle was levelled with the ground, and it is said that one 
of the inhabitants, who had escaped into Khorassaun, being 
desired to describe the events of which he had been witness, 
replied in these words ; “‘ they came—they exfodiated—they 
bound—they massacred—and they consumed.” Than which 
five words, concludes the author, the Persian language does not 
furnish terms to delineate more briefly or accurately the fate of 
Bokhara, on its conquest by the Moghils. The same, or si- 
milar words, have been however by others applied to tlie sub- 
sequent rapid and exterminating course of these fierce invaders, 
through the provinces of the Persian empire; to which the 
destruction of Bokh4ra was but the melancholy and fearful 
prelude.’—P. 501—503. . 
' The enumeration of the myriads of haman beings mas- 
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sacred in cold blood by the armies under the command of 
Jengueiz and his officers, we must receive with the ut- 
most allowance for the exaggeration common to oriental 
writers; but the naked facts are of a nature not to admit 
of the least room for doubt or distrust.. We cannot at 
— dwell any longer on these fearful transactions ; 

ut proceed to the death of the conqueror, which took 
place, after his return from the overthrow of the Persian 
empire, ‘on the fourth day of the month Ramzaun, the 
624th of the Hidjerah,’ (16th August, 1227,) after he had 
lived seventy-five, and reigned twenty-five /unar years. 
He left four sons, of whom the eldest, Jaijy, or Tchatchy, 
subdued the Tartar regions lying to the north and west 
of the Caspian, and became the founder ‘of the several 
dynasties of the Keptchauk (or Kipjak) Tartars, and those 
of the Krimea, &c. The Second, Tchegatai, or Zagatay, 
was also the founder of a Tartar dynasty on the frontiers 
of Thibet, which bears his name. The third, Ougtdi, or 
Octai, was nominated by his father on his death-bed to 
succeed him in the empire of the Moghdls and the capital _ 
seat of Karakorum; and Tily, the youngest, was the fa- 
ther of Hulauku, and progenitor of the Moghil sovereigns 
of Persia. 

‘ The author concludes his summary of the acts of this won- 
derful man by describing that Jengueiz professed himself of no 
particular religion, or mode of faith; and that he equally 
avoided either molesting or giving the preference to any one 
profession of belief beyond another; on the contrary, that he 
treated with respect and humanity the learned and pious of all 
religions; rendering this his medium to the favour of that 
Eternal King, whose nature is superior to all wants and imper- 
fections, and whose beneficence surpasses measure, as much as 
his power transcends all magnitude. To Jengueiz are finally 
ascribed most of the laws and usages observed to the days of 
the author among the Moghdl iribes; and, from an anecdote 
with respect to his son Ougtai, it would appear, at the same 
time, that he was totally unacquainted with all other languages 
than his own.’ 

He was buried at the foot of a tree in the neighbour- 
hood of Karakorum, a spot which he had expressly marked 
out for the purpose himself during one of his hunting 
parties. 

‘ In a very short time, the spot which encircled the tomb was 
$0 overgrown with trees and shrubs, planted in all probability 
by the hands of those who venerated the immortal spirit which 
reposed there, as to become equally impenetrable to the winds 
of Heaven, and inaccessible to the curiosity of man; nothing 
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human being thus further permitted to imprint its footsteps. up- 
on the hallowed sod. which covered the ashes of the invincible 
Jengueiz.’- -P. 540. 

In another part of this history, it is remarked, that 
Ghazan Khan, the sixth of the successors of Hulauku, 
was the first of the Moghul princes that ever suffered the 
place of his sepu!ture to be known by the world. 

It has been before stated, that Oung Khan, the sovereign 
of the Kerieits, who protected Jengueiz during his 
early years, is generally fixed upon as the real representa- 
tive of our fabulous Prester-John. Tchangi, the brother 
of this monarch, is expressly stated to have been a 
Christian. His daughter was the wife of Tuly Khan, the 
youngest son of Gengueiz, and the father of Mangfi and 
Kublai Khans, successively sovereigns of Tartary, and 
also of Hulavki Khin, the progenitor of the Perso-Jen- 
gueizians. This is sufficient to account for the partiality 
shewn by many of the earlier princes of the House of 
Jengueiz towards the Christians themselves, if not their 
doctrines, and at the same time for the abhorrence with 
whichthe Mahometan historians generally speak even of the 
most virtuous and benevolent of these potentates. Major 
Price seems to think that there is reason for differing 
from the received account of Prester-John, identifyin 
him with the old khan of the Keraeits above mentioned, 
and for rather supposing that Guyig Khan, the son of 
Octay, and grandson of Jengueiz, third of the sovereigns 
of Karakorum, was the true Prester-John. He founds 
this supposition on the following extraordinary statement. 

‘At the period under consideration (he is speakiny of the 
reign of Giiydg), we are informed, that Kedauk, and Fcheigai, 
the former stabek, or preceptor, or governor of Giydg Khaun, 
and the latter Ameir-ul-Amra, premier grandee, and lieutenant- 
general of his armies, were both Christians; and that by per- 
petually holding up, to the admiration of their sovereign, its | 
doctrines, these men at last succeeded in leading him to evince a 
decided preference in favour of the religion which they pro- 
fessed. Hence, the whole influence of the government. being 
excited to promote and encourage the Christians, they flocked in 
great numbers to the court of the khav, while their adversaries, 
the disciples of the KorAn, experienced the most mortifying and 
degrading depression, from the predominance of their detested 
rivals; it being indeed represented, according to our author, 
that no Mussulman durst venture even to address himself to a 
Christian in an elevated tone of voice. In this crisis of their 
prosperity, tlie Christians are accused of having obtained, 
through the medium of the two ministers, Kedauk and Tcheigai, 
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a deerce for the emasculation of every Mahommedan through- 
out the empire of Gayag Khan; but one of their leading men, 
while bearing from the court of their monarch the obnoxious 
decree, for the purpose of announcing it, being fiercely assailed 
by the dogs in the strect, they seized him by, and tore to pieces, 
the very organs of which he was preparing to bereave the adverse 
sect. A judgment so striking deterred the Christians from pro- 
secuting their insolent designs against the Mahommedans: nay, 
further, it rendered them cautious of repeating even the names of 
those, over whom they had so recently and haughtily presumed to 
domineer.’ P. 551, 2. 

it may be curious, on this subject, to see what is written 
by our old European Chroniclers concerning Jenghiz 
Khan and his descendants. We are told by the oriental 
historians, that Bata Khan, the nephew of Ociai, with 
several other princes of the Jengueizian race, set out in 
the 633d of the [lidjerah (1236), on an expedition to re- 
duce the several countries of Riisse (or Muscovy), ‘Tchir- 
kess (or Circassia), Rulghaur, and Kashgar; that in a 

eriod of seven years, during which they were employed 
im these widely extended operations, they were triumphant 
in every quarter, and returned at the expiration of that 
period, covered with glory, to the court of Octai. 

Under the year 1244, we are informed by Matthew 
Paris, that one Peter, Archbishop of Russia, ‘ Vir, ut 
estimari potuit, honestus, spiritualis, et fide dignus,’ be- 
ing expelled from his country by the Tartars, came to 
Rome to solicit the aid of the church; and that, being 
asked concerning the manner of life and conversation of 
these Tartars, he gave a very curious account of them- 
selves and their origin, which, though in great part merely 
conjectural or fabulous, is very much founded upon the 
truth. He derives them from the remnant of the -Madia- 
nites dispersed by Gideon, and attributes their late tre- 
mendous irruption to the common cause which induces all 
barbarous nations to attempt the amelioration of their 
condition.-—‘ Qui, quamvis essent in montibus eminentis- 
simis, et quasi immeabilibus, nati et nutriti, exleges, et in- 
humani, et expulsis Jeonibus et draconibus, in cavernis et 
sae educati, ad desiderabilia tamen provocabantur.’ 

ing questioned concerning their mode of belief (pro- 


ceeds the historian), he answered, ‘ that they believe in 
one governor of the world, and that when they sent their 
ambassadors to the Russians, they sent him in these 
words; God, and his Son, in Heaven, and Chiarchan upon 
Earth.’ Concerning their rites and superstition, he ‘said, 
‘ that every morning they raise their hands to heaven in 
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adoration of the Creator; that, when they eat, they cast 
the first morsel into the air, and, when they drink, spill 
first a drop upon the earth, in reverence of God. And 
they say, that they hace John the Baptist for their leader, 
They intend to subdue the whole world to themselves; 
and say, that it has been prophesied to them, that they are 
to exterminate the whole earth during thirty-nine years ; 
asserting, that Divine Justice formerly purged the world 
by a deluge, and that even so in the present age, the world 
will be purged by the general depopulation and waste 
which they are sent to accomplish. . , 

Under the year 1249, occurs a passage still more ex- 

ew to the purpose. It will be remembéred, that 
riiyiig Khan was sovereign of Karakorum from 1242 to 
1246, and that his successor, Mangi, was the son of the 
daughter of Tchangi formerly mentioned, herself a 
Christian, and who possessed a very great influence over 
her son’s counsels. We imagine, therefore, that this 
Mang‘ is the prince to whom Matthew Paris reférs, 
though whether or not he was the same with Prester-John, 
does not appear from this passage, and we have’ no meaiis 
now before us of deciding: it should seem, however, that 
by a comparison of dates, with those of the first Euro- 
pean travellers’ by whom his name is mentioned, it would 
not be difficult to determine the question with very tolera- 
ble accuracy. 

‘ Diebus quoque sub iisdem,’ says our Monk of St. 
Alban’s, ‘ increbuerunt rumores jucundissimi—viz. that 
hy the preaching and exhortations of Peter, an Indian 
monk of the order of preachers (‘ de’ quo. in Epistolis ‘de 
Tartaris multa prescribuntur),’ the most potent ‘Kitig of 
the ‘Tartars was converted to tue Christian faith and bap- 
tized, for the sake of the purity, virtue, and holin , 
which is preached and taught therein. bree 

And in the ¢ Additamenta’ to the history of Matthew — 
Paris, we have a translation from the Chaldaic into the 
French language, of the letter written by this King of thé 
Tartars, on his. conversion, to St. Louis, King of France, ~ 
and which (as we learn from Joinville and others), was 
received by him when in the Island of Cyprus, on his pas- 
sage to Egypt.* | : 


— 





* The letter begins thus, ‘ Par la puissance de Dieu, le haut envoie def 
Roy de la terre Chaam achatay al Roy grant de plusars provinces noble 
¢ambatur,” &c. This name of Chaum achatay, will, perhaps, remind us of 
Tchegatai or Zagatay, the second sé of Genguei#, ratlfét than of Manga 
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While we are on this subject, it seems worth while to 
add, that Villani, speaking of an emperor of the Tartars 
whom he names Cassan, but who can be no other than 
Ghazan Khan, the 7th of the Moghil Dynasty in Persia, 
tells a long story upon the authority of a Florentine who 
had resided at his court, of the conversion of that prince 
to Christianity. Ghizan Khan began his reign in 694, 
and died in 703 (about 1304), and he was, in fact, the first 
of the race of Jengueiz who professed the Mahemetan 
faith; but, like his ancestors, he was tolerant and indul- 
gent to the Christians, and the passage in Villani is at 
least curious, as it affords additional evidence of the un- 
doubted fact, that the early sovereigns of this race were, 
all of them, more or less, imbued with an inclination to- 
wards Christianity at least, if it cannot be proved that 
any of them (besides the uncertain author of the Letter to 
St. Louis), publicly professed that religion. 

It is now become necessary for us to take our leave of 
Major Price; and we hope, that it will not be long before 
he gives us occasion to congratulate him upon the com- 
pletion of his work. 
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Art. IX.—The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque, a Poem, Second Editicn. Ackermann’s 
Repository of the Arts, London. 


THE author of the poetical Tour of Doctor Syntax 
may claim a higher degree of merit than almost ery other 
poet of the age, from the singularity of the circumstances 
under which it was composed. Our unkiewn author, in 
one of the most modest advert'semeiits which we have 
seen for a great length of time, instead of ascribing to 
himself any merit in vanquishing the difficulties which he 
had to encounter from the manrer in which he was obliged 
to perform his task, simply lays befure us the following 
— account of the appearance of the worthy Doctor 
»yntax. 

I undertook,’ he says, ‘ to give metrical illustrations of the 
prints with which Mr. Ackermann decorated the Poetical Maga- 





Khan. Guill. de Nangis also, in his Chronicle, calls him Eschatay, and in 

a Letter of the Bishop of Tusculum (Spiciteg. Tom. vii. p. 216), he is called 

Erchalch2i. We are afraid, therefore, upon further reflection, that we must 
. give up our friend, Manga, though we do so very unwillingly. 
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zine, a work published by him in Monthly Numbers, for the 

reception of original compositions. * * * * Those designs alone 

to which this volume is so greatly indebted, I was informed 

would follow in a series, and it was proposed to me to shape out, 

a story for them, an etching or a drawing, was accordingly sent 
to me every month, and I composed a certain proportion .of 

_ pages in verse, in which, of course, the subject of the design — 
was included: the rest depended upon what my imagination 

could furnish—When the first print was sent to me, I did not 

know what would be the subject of the second; and in this man- 

ner, in a great measure, the artist continued designing, and I 

continued writing, every. month for two years, till a work, con- 

taining near ten thousand lines, was produced: the artist and 

the writer having no personal communication with, or knowledge 

of each other.’ 

We think, that according to this account, our author 
has surpassed even Mr. Walter Scott himself—for that 
gentleman, rapidly as he can dress up a story, no doubt 
frames his subject before he sets pen to paper—hut here it 
is very different—for our author knows not till the draw- 
ing is brought to him what he is to write about or how he 
is to attach his former lines to those which he is next to 
produce. This, however, we must say, to the honour of 
our author, that he has joined them together with such ni- 
cety of touch and ingenuity of device, that he has formed 
a piece of Mosaic work, which, if it does not deserve a 
place on the prime shelves of poetry, has a claim to.a re- 
spectable station in the library of the Muses. Dy. Syntax 
may he classed amongst those good-humoured poets, who 
may beguile a weary hour, chase away an uneasy thought, 
or suspend the operation of the cares and .mortifications of 
the day, by the perusal of a pleasant or a laughable tale. 
It seems, that Mr. Ackermann found his monthly publica- 
tion to increase in sale during the progression of the Re- 
verend Doctor Syntax, in his poetical tour, and he there- 
fore determined to print it in its present form. Our au- 
thor, in his advertisement, pays that worthy gentleman 
the following just and well-merited compliment on the 
score of his liberality. 

* Mr. Ackermann was satisfied with my service, and I was sa- 
tisfied with the remuneration of it. I felt no parental fondness 
for the work, though it was written at that very advanced pe- 
riod of life, when we are apt to attach Importance to any little 
unexpected exertion of decaying strength :—It would have been 
no more thought of by me:—But Mr. Ackermann has his rea~ 
sons for risquing a re-publication of it, in its present form ; and. 
I now feel more than common solicitude that it should answer 
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his expectations. My own vanity has a very small share in nty 
wishes for its success; and in the indulgence of them I can 
traly declare, that 1 am principally actuated by the part I take 
in the interests of a man, who, in the course of my concerits 
with him, has grown in my esteem and regard. I have, tliere- 
fore, given my best atteition to the correction of the whole; 
and have enileavoured to lessen those defects which naturally 
arose from the irregular and undetermined mode of its compo- 
sition. The Battle of the Books was an after thought; and 
forms the novelty of this volume.’ 

We must now give our readers some account of our 
worthy Doctor Syntax, who makes a tour to the lakes in 
search of the Picturesque. Be-it known, therefore, that 
our author has not oaly adopted the prudential style of 
Mr. Walter Scott, (we say prudential, for it has proved a 
very lucrative oné to that poet); but has followed him 
in embellishing his cantos with appropriate prefaces ; 
nor do we think, that he has succeeded ill in the attempt. 
Doctor Syntax was the only child of a clergyman, a man of 
learning, who died when his son had finished his education. 
Young Syntax, after having lost his parent and his guide, 
does as thousands of other young men have done, and will 
continue to do,—spends his little all ‘ On Pleasure’s tide,’ 
end is turned abroad upon the world to seek his fortune. 
After being bcar-leader to a young Bruig through the 
grand tour, he was content, on his return, to sit down 
upon a curacy of forty pounds a year, and a free school 
which brought but 

‘ Little gains, 
* And scarce repaid him for his pains. 
It gave, ‘tis true, to drink and eat; 
It furnish’d him with bread and meat, 
And kept the wolf without the door ; 
But Syatax still was very poor. 
His wife, indeed, had got the art 
To keep herself a little smart ; 
Yet, he good man, was always seen 
With scanty coat, and figure mean. 
But still he never threw aside 
The pedant’s air—the pedant’s pride.’ 

After his school hours, Syntax regales himself with his 
pipe and ruminates on his poverty ; whilst his wife, who, 
by the way, is cousin-gérman to the famed Xantippe, goes 
to gossip with a neighbour. A most fortunate thought 
suddenly pops into his head ;—and, according to the re- 
ceipt of Sir John Carr, he says, ‘ PU make a tour, and then 
I'll write it.’ 





‘ You,’ (addressing his wife on her return) ‘ well know 
what my pen can do, 

And I'll employ my pencil too: 

I'll ride and write, and sketch, and print, 

And thus create a realt mint; 

I'll prose it here, I'll verse it there, 

And picturesque it ev'ry where.’ 

With this plan, which receives the approbation of his 
lady, Dr. Syntax eo for his departure for a month 
to the Lakes, and his lady, nothing loath in forwarding this 
scheme which is not to fail to make them rich and happy, 
hastens the preparations for“his departure. 

‘ She trimm’d his coat—she mended all 
His various clothing great and small. 
And better still, a purse was found 
With twenty notes of each a pound. 
Thus furnish’d and in full condition 

To prosper in his expedition, 

At length the ling’ring moment came 
That gave the dawn of wealth and fame, 
Incurious Ralph, exact at four, 

Led Grizzle saddled to the door ; 

And soon with more than common state, 
The Doctor stood before the gate. 
Behind him was his faithful wife ; 

*« One more embrace, my dearest life !” 
Then his grey palfrey he bestrode, 

And gave a nod, and off he rode, 

** Good luck! good luck !” she loudly cried, 
* Vale! O Vale!” he replied.’ 

Thus we behold the good doctor set out upon his jour- 
ney. After having passed the church, which he reprobates 
as a thankless hussey for having left him in the lurch, by 
turning her back upon his learning, and rewarding those 
happy many who so ill deserve her loaves and fishes—he 
trots and muses on, unheeding his-way—when his reverie 
is disturbed by the brayimg of some four or five donkies, 
and to the astonishment of our worthy divine he finds 
himself on a barren heath, with not a tree, or a twig, or a 
house to cheer the dreary waste. Syntax exclaims, 

‘ How could £ come misguided wretch! 
To whiere I cannot make a sketch ? 
Thus as he ponder’d what todo, ° 
A guide-post rose within his view ;’ 
This ‘enlivening object however does not tell our. di- 
vine the right oad he*is t6’ take ; ‘for the letters are all 
obliterated by that great leveller time. So according to 
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the happy fertility of our medern tourists he extracts the 
little good that presents itself, and sits down on a bank 
to make a ‘ drawing of the post.’ And as a specimen of 
what the picturesque is, or ought to be, he exclaims, 

‘ And tho’ your flimsey tastes may flout it, 

There’s something picturesque about it: 

Tis rude and rough, without a gloss, 

And is well cover'd o'er with moss ; 

And I've a right—(who dares deny it?) 

To place yon group of asses by it. 

Aye! this will do: and now I'm thinking, 

That se}f-same pond where Grizzle’s drinking 

If hither brought ’twould better seem, 

And faith. 1 turn it to a stream, 

I'll make this flat a shaggy ridge, 

And o’er the water throw a bridge ; 

I'll do as other sketchers do— 

Put any thing into the view ; 

And any object recollect, 

To add a grace and give effect. 

Thus tho’ from truth I haply err, 

The scene preserves its character. 

What man of taste my right will doubt, 

To put things in, or leave them out? | 

"Tis more than right, it is a duty, 

If we consider landscape beauty: 

He ne’er will as an artist shine, 

Who copies nature line by line; 

Whoe'er from nature takes a view, 

Must copy and improve it too: 

To heighten ev'ry work ‘of art, 

Fancy should take an active part ; 

Thus I (which few, | think, can boast,) 

Have made a landscape of a post.’ 

We know not whether the above is intended to satirize 
any of our modern sketchers; but this we know, that we 
could advert to some person or persons whom the cap 
would fit toa nicety. After this specimen of the pictu- 
resque, our good Syntax bestrides his Grizzle mare, and 
trots off in high glee at the success of his sketch of the 
finger-post. But this glee is very soon checked; for, he 
no sooner regains the road than he is attacked by robbers, 
and bound to a tree; from which state of villanous jeo- 
pardy he is released by two dames who are trotting home 
‘from market. Numerous are the disasters which our poor 
Syntax has to overcome or to endure. His Grizzle mare 
gets into the pound for trespassing on a farmer’s meadow ; 
and not only this, but loses her ears and tail through the 
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cruelty of the farmer’s man, who, by way of joke, turns 
the poor beast into a perfect crop. Grizzle is represented 
as asecond Rosinante for spareness of flesh, and visibility 
of bones. As our tourist advances on his journey, he 
profits of the example of other modern traveilers and 
book-makers, by putting down in his tablets every thing 
which he thinks will add to the size of his work. Among 
other things he copies the poetic wit of many an idler, 
fop, or coxcomb, who has indulged his fancy in writing 
verses on the windows of an inn. 

In the course of his way Syntax has some good-natured 
jokes played upon him. He mistakes for an inn the house 
of a gentleman; who humours the blunder, and amuses 
his family by making our good doctor not a little ridicu- 
lous. Canto the ninth opens with a panegyric on the com- 
forts of an inn. These lines are very good; though our 
limits will not permit us to make so long an extract; but 
the Dr. agrees with Shenstone, that 

* Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his changeful tour has been, 
Will sigh to think how oft he found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.’ 

Syntax makes many friends on his tour; and amongst 
the rest gets ae by a lord, who accepts the dedica- 
tion of his Tour, and recommends him to a Mr. Vellum, a 
bookseller in Paternoster-Row, to whom, on his return 
home through London, he presents his manuscript. For 
the edification of all poor authors we will show how poor 
Syntax was received. On his entering the shop he calls 
to the boy behind the counter, and desires him to tell his 
master ‘ that a D. D. is here.’ 

‘ The lad then answered with a sneer 

To no D. D. will he appear ; 

He would not come for all the knowledge 
Of Oxford or of Cambridge College : 

I cannot go as I'm a sinner ; 

I dare not interrupt his dinner : 

You know not how I should be blam’d,’ 
Stamping his foot Syntax exclaim’d, 

“* Apollo, and the Muses nine ! 

Must learning wait while tradesmen dine.” 
*« They're common hacks,” replied the boy, 
** We never such as those employ : 

I’ve heard their names, but this | know, 
They seldom come into the Row.” 

Syntax soon comes to an explanation with the book- 
seller; who, at first, refuses his precious work, and ex- 
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‘A Tour, indeed !—I've had enough 

Of Tours, and such-like flimsy stuff. 
What a fool’s errand you have made 

(1 speak the language of my trade), 

To travel all the country o’er, 

And write what has been writ before ! 
We can get Tours— dou't make wry faces, 
From those who never saw the places. 

1 know a man who has the skiil 

To make you book of Tours at will; 
And from his garret is Moorfields, 

Can see what ev'ry country yields ; 

So if you please, you may retire, 

And throw your book into the fire: 

You need not grin, my friend, nor vapour, 
I would not buy it for waste paper.’ 

The bookseller, however, soon alters his note, when 

Syntax presents his patron Lord C.’s letter, who desires 
‘ the printing to commence, 
And he'll be bound for the expence ; 
The book will sell, I have no doubt,’ 
(proceeds Mr. Vellum,) 
‘ 111 spare no pains to bring it out: 
A work like thir: must not be stmted, 
Two thousand copies sell be printed.’ ’ 

Our worthy doctor, at leagth, receives three hundred 
pounds from Vellum the bookseiler; and with a light 
heart remounis his Grizzle ware, and turns her head to- 
wards home. During Ins corres; onderce with his spousy, 
he does net give her the mest cistant hint of the success 
of his Tour. On his return, aficr ewbracing his wife, he 
assumes a very solewn look, and calls for his pipe and 
ale. The lady, who is burnisg with impatience to hear 
what good round sum of money her doctor had brought 
home, loses her teniper, and assails him in the following 
manner : 

‘I think, by that confounded look, 

You have not wrote your boasted book : 
Yes, all your money you have spent, 
Aud come back poorer than you went: 
Yes, you have wandered far from home, 
And here a beggar you are come ; 

But bills trom_all sides are in waiting, 
To give your reverence a baiting ; 

I do not mean to scold or rail ; 

But I'll not live with you in jail. 

So long a time you've staid away, 

That the town curate you must pay; 
For while from home you play’d the fool, 
He kindly came to teach the school ; 
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And a few welcome pounds to earn, 
By flogging boys to make them learn: 
But I must say, you silly elf, 

You merit to be flogged yourself; 
And I’ve a mind this whip shall crack 
Upon your raw-bon’d lazy back ; 

Yes puff away—but ’tis no joke 

For all my schemes to end in smoke; 
What tongue-ty’d booby! will you say 
To Mrs. Dress’em? who will pay 

Her bill for these nice clothes ?—Why, zounds, 
“* It borders upon twenty pounds.” 

Syntax hears this vehement attack with no small de- 
light, but slyly taking a bank-note from his pocket, and 
throwing it upon the table—says, 

* My dear, you'll now be able ~ 

To keep your mantua-maker quiet ; 

So cease, I beg, this idle riot : 

And, if you'll not make such a pother, 
I'll treat you with its very brother. 

Be kind—and Ill not think it much 
To shew you half-a-dozen such.’ 

The joy of the worthy dame, on the sight of the note, 
and the promise of her husband, is as extreme now as her 
anger was before. She is all mildness and sweetness ; and, 
having killed a pig to celebrate her spouse’s return, she 
presents him with a delicious has/et for his supper. The 
doctor’s good fortune, however, does not end here; for 
Squire Bounty, one of the friends whom he made on his 
Tour, presents him with a very comfortable living in Cum- 
berland. This completes his and his dame’s joy. 

* Her warm embraces she renew’d ; 
While he delighted, fondly kiss’d 
Those hands which, form’d into a fist, 
Had often warn’d his eyes and nose, 

To turn from their tremendous blows.’ 

The finale, however, is as it should be. The dame con- 
tinues all that is affectionate and gentle; and the good 
Syntax enjoys his hours of learned leisure in compe- 
tency and in peace. We cannot close our account of this 
amusing performance, without noticing the plates, which 
amount to no less than thirty—and are very happily ex- 
ecuted. His return home, his interview with the k- 
seller, and his reading his Tour, are among the best and 
most laughable ; but all are humorous and well designed. 
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CRITICAL MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION, 


Art. 10.—7wenty-four caditional select Discourses from the Works of eminent 
Divines of the Church of England, and from others never before published, with 
explanat ry Notes. To which are added Dr. Dodd’s Address to his unhappy 
Brethren, and his /ast written Prayer. By the Rev. Uriei Harwood, A. M. 
late of Trin'ty College, Cambridce, and Curate of Hardwick Prior’s cum Mem- 
tris, Warwickshire. Wol. II. Coventry: Merridew ; London, Longman, 
1813, Svo. is. Gd. 


THE success which attended the publication of Mr. Har- 
wood’s first volume of sermons, has induced him to publish a 
second, which we hope will be equally successful. The subjects 
in this volume are well chosen; and all the sermons have a 
tendency to improve the heart and conduct. ‘This is the great 
ead of preaching, and that at which a Christian minister ought 
principally to aim. Every thing besides this is comparatively 
insignificant. 


Arr. 11.— The true Cause of national Exuitation explained in a Sermon delivered 
in St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, on Wednesday the 10th of March, ( being the 
Day appointed for a General Fast) by the Rev. Charles Powlett, Chaplain in 
ordinary to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. Published at the Request 
of the Minister of the Parish of Si. Mary, and of many of the Congregation. 
Shrewsbury: Eddowes ; London: Longman, 1813. 1s. ° 


GOOD sense and rational piety. 


Art. 12.—A4 Plea for the Catholic Claims: a Sermon preached at the Chapel in 
Essex Street, March 10, 1813, bemg the Day appointed for a General Fast. 
By Thomas Be/skam, London: Johnson, 1815. 


THE well known arguments in favour of the Catholic claims 
are here neatly put together; and the objections to these claims 
refuted with considerable force and animation. 


Art. 13,—A Sermon, preached at Christ Church, Surrey, on Sunday, April 4, 
1813. By Thomas Gilbank Ackland, A. B. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Minister of Charter House School. London: Rivington, 
1813. 4to. 


THE reciprocal duties of a Christian minister and of his con- 
gregation are perspicuously explained in this sermon; and the 
composition which appears to have been Mr. Ackland’s first 
essay in the pulpit, is very creditable to his abilities. 


Art. 14.—A Manual of Morning and Exzening Prayers, for the Closet. By 
Joshua Toulmin, D.D. Third Edition, corrected. Birmingham: Belcher ; 
London: Jobuson, 1812, 


WE have sometimes heard it remarked that what is commonly 
called Unitarian worship is cold and abstract, and does not 
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interest the affections. We believe that this is a mistaken 
opinion, as the present manual will in some measure prove. 
The devotional matter in the Psalms of David is warm and vivid, 
and will not fail to make its way to the heart which is not desti- 
tute of sensibility; but the devotion of David was certainly 
strictly Unitarian. We are ourselves neither the slavish menials, 
nor the interested partisans of any sect of religionists; but we 
approve the good which we find in them all; and we heartil 
wish that all were united in bonds of peace with the establish- 
ment, on a principle of comprehensive charity. Our advice 
both to the Establishment and the Dissenters 1s, BEAR AND 
FORBEAR. 


POLITICS. 


Ant. 15.—A Letter to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, on the Na- 
ture and Extent of her Acquittal ; and on the true Object of her late Appeal 
to the Public : together with an Appendix of original Documents, By Aris- 
tides. London: Glendinning, 8vo. 4s. 


WE do not know who Aristides may be, but we fee] it no 
more than justice to him to declare that he has made some very 
pointed remarks on the subject of the delicate investigation. 
The author has thrown some light on the manner in which Mr. 
Percival, Lord Eldon, &c. made use of this investigation as an 
engine to overturn the administration of Lords Grenville and 
Grey, and to seize their places. In fact, they appear to have 
carried the cabinet by the menace of the Bock; and, according 
to the present statement, the king, notwithstanding his dissatis- 
faction with his then ministers, on account of their conduct 
with respect to the Catholic Question, actually dismissed them 
against his inclination. The author appears to have had access 
to some private source of inforimation. After having mentioned 
the second letter which the Princess of Wales sent to the king 
demanding her royal inighness’s restoration to court, or threaten- 
ing the publication of The Book, the writer says, 

‘It now became apparent, that something more, than the 
establishment of your royal highness’s innocence, was contem- 
plated by your legal advisers, for no friendly adviser could urge 
the possibility of your being induced to give a narrative to the 
world, so polluted with indelicacy, that we should be criminat 
in putting it into the hands of our wives and our daughters. 

‘ This was a thunderbolt to his majesty, it spoke volumes, 
and was a greater confirmation of Lady Douglas’s charge, of a 
want of all delicacy, than your royal highness’s worst enemies 
could have hoped for. 

‘ Under this new view of the matter, policy decided, that you 
should again be received at court, and a paternal admonition 
only, was recommended. 

‘His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, however, whose 
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honour was so seriously wounded, by so many proofs of the 
laxity of morals in his royal consort, requested a little delay; 
but this could not be granted by Mr. Perceval,* he found the 
desire to acquit, and the fear of publishing, had acted so bene- 
ficially, that he resolved to take advantage of it, and accordingly 
again threatened the publication of the nauseous evidence, and 
by the assistance of the noble Lord Eldon, and the present 
Earl of Liverpool, at Windsor, he succeeded in his point. The 
late premier knew the publication would be most offensive to his 
majesty, and therefore dictated terms for its suppression, which 
was not the restoration of your royal highness to his majesty’s 
presence, but a change of ministry. 

‘ The king was inflexible, till the work was presented to him 
printed, and advertised for publication. At that period, the 
Catholic Question was agitated, and ministers seemed to have 
acted on his majesty’s implied, rather than his actual concur- 
rence. 

‘ Alarmed at Perceval’s threats, and half angry with his 
ministers, HE SUBMITTED TO THE POSITIVE DE- 
MAND OF A CHANGE OF MINISTERS, with the Duke 
of Portland, as the nominal, but Spencer Perceval, as the actual — 
head ; who finding how much his majesty was alarmed, insisted 
in addition, on the chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster for 
life; this additional demand, had very nearly upset all their 
schemes ; the point, however, was given up, and Lord Derby dis- 
missed,’ 

The author then continues, 

* Your royal highness was afterwards received at court,+ and 
the matter hushed up; yet when the point of Mr. Perceval was 
gained, he then saw the impolicy of publishing The Book, and 
actually paid nearly FirreEEN THOUSAND PownpDs for the 
suppression of about a dozen copies that had gone abread, 
fifteen hundred pounds per copy being the price paid, as it is 
said, by Mr. Litchfield, Solicitor to the Treasury, for several 
copies.’ 

We forbear any animadversions. The public mind has been 
too much excited on one side for any thing like a calm discussion 
of the comparative merits of the case. 





* © It may seem unmanly to attack the character of a person who is 
unable to answer for himself, but as I charge Lord Eldon and the now Eart 
of Liverpool with being in the plot, Ict them deny the fact, and I willengage 
to prove it, to the satisfaction of the dubious, doubtful, hesitating chancellor 
himself; for whom, in other respects, I entertain every possible respect. 
The simple fact is, they attempted to recover lost ground, and they suc- 
ceeded.’ 

+ ‘The anxiety of the ministers for her royal highness ceased on their 
coming into office, and they were a whole month before they thought proper 
to advise his majesty to receive the princess, though in one of her letters to 
the king, she threatens publication on the Monday following, if she has not 
a categorical answer to her demands.’ 
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Aart. 16.—Roman Catholics proved to be upon Principle, irreconcileably hostile to 
all Protestant Establishments. Intended to serve as a Supplement to the 
Claims of the Roman Catholics considered, with Reference to the Safety of the 
Established Church, and the Rights of religious Toleration. London: Ca- 
dell, 1813. 


WE trust that the apprehensions of our worthy author re- 
specting any danger to the Protestant establishment from the 
proposed concessions to the Catholics are entirely chimerical. 
When those concessions shall be made, the writer will find that 
our whole system will remain as it is, except that its stability 
will be increased in proportion as the discontent, and consequent 
point of union amongst its adversaries, shall be diminished. 
The writer needed not be under any alarm lest the host should 
be paraded through our streets, and all persons sent to be roasted 
in Smithfield who might refuse to bow or kneel as it passed. 


Art. 17.—A new View of Society; or, Essays on the Principle of the Formation 
of the human Character, and the Application of the Principle to Practice. 
Lssay Second. By one af his Majesty's Justices of Peace for the County of 
Lanark. London: Cadell, 1813. 


IN our last number, p. 438, we noticed the first essay of this 
author, on what he calls ‘ A New View of Society.’ We then 
endeavoured to shew that the principle, by which he proposed 
to effect this great change in the social state of man, instead of 
being new, was known and inculcated in very ancient times. In 
this essay, however, the author has exhibited a very cheering 
view of the practical benefit produced by a steady adherence to 
a rational course of moral discipline on the habits and character 
of a large mass of manufacturing population situated near the_ 
falls of the Clyde, in the county of Lanark in Scotland. In 
the year 1784, a Mr. Dale of Glasgow erected a spinning and 
weaving manufactory in this situation. As there was but a 
scanty population in the vicinity, he collected Jabourers, as he 
could obtain them, from other parts, and built a village for their 
accommodation; whilst he procured numerous children from 
the public charities in the country, but principally from Edin- 
burgh. Vice of every species and of very rank growth soon 
sprung up in this manufacturing colony; and great disorder and 
misery were the result.. Mr. Dale, beginning to feel the in- 
firmities of age, and mortified by the ill success of his experi- 
ment, parted with his interest in the establishment. It was 
purchased by ‘some English merchants and manufacturers,’ one 
of whom undertook the management, and fixed his residence 
in the midst of this profligate community. The elements, out 
of which this gentleman undertook to combine an orderly 
and virtuous society, were of the most unpromising kind; 
but he was not deterred from the attempt by the compli- 
cated difficulties which he had to encounter in the com- 
mencement of the undertaking. He persevered in the scheme 
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of moral discipline which he had formed in his mind, with a 
constancy which is equally honourable to his good sense and his 
philanthropy; and he appears ultimately to have triumphed 
over accumulated obstacles. His first and most difficult under- 
taking was to convince the disorderly rabble, whom he was-so 
anxious to reform, that their real good was the object. of his 
views ; that their happiness was what he had most at heart ; and 
that his interest, instead of being at variance, was in unison with 
their individual emolument. Habits of thieving, lying, drunk- 
enness, and quarrelling, which were very rife among them, were 
gradually repressed and finally overcome by the conviction 
which was produced in their minds, that their greatest and 
highest enjoyment lay in an opposite direction. They gradually ° 
became honest, sober, peaceable, in proportion as they found, 
that these qualities contributed more than any other to the pro- 
motion of their interest and the increase of their happiness. 
Thus they slowly emerged from the lowest depths of vice to a 
considerable degree of elevation ia the moral scale. The great 
lever which was employed in effecting tuis good work, was intel- 
lectual culture and a rational view of individual interest. We 
have often said, that all vice is ignorance. It is ignorance of 
the real, the permanent, the greatest good whether of individuals 
or communities ; and we are happy im secing the remark verified 
by this consolatory experiment. near the falls of the Clyde. 


POETRY. 


Art. 18.—The Deliverance of the North; or, The Russian Campaign : a Poem, 
published by the Author, for the Benefit of the Russian Sufferers. London, 
Baldwin, 1813. 


WHOEVER reads the title-page of this little book, will agree 
with us, that the author’s charitable intentions in publishing the 
above poem (which is in blank verse), disarms all criticism on the 
merits or the demerits of the lines. For, if the verse should 
prove the very worst that ever was penned by the most hack- 
neyed quill driver about town, we should be styled the most 
merciless old-wigs-bys that ever put spectacles over nose, for 
being so ill-natured as to point out what may strike us as its 
faults, when we are told, that the profits of the piece are to be 
appropriated to the Russian Sufferers. If any of our readers 
look for the beauties of a‘iiiomson or an Akenside, and are 
disappointed in their search, let them refiect on the intention of 
the author, and allow, that Charity covers a Multitude of Sins. 
We will give our readers a few lines of the beginning of this 
little poem and request them not to be captious, but willing to 
be pleased.—Part 1st. 

‘ Sweet are thy blessings, Peace, but doubly sweet 
Joined with inestimable liberty. 
Companions lovely, long the bleeding world 
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Your absence has deplored; Oh! then return, 
From Heav’n descend, and lead the meek-eyed maid, 
Mercy, Heaven's fairest daughter and delight. 
Come, mildest of the virtues, with thy balm 
Of tender sympathy bind up the wounds, 
Which murder, stalking in disguise of war, 
Has late inflicted; chiefly on the plains 

Of wasted Russia, whose unhappy sons, 
Despoiled by fierce invasion, to despair 
Reduced, their miserable state lament. 

And you, oh! generous Britons, ever prompt 
To succour the distressed, afford your aid, 
Favour my weak endeavours; ’tis for them 

I sing, nor be my humble song in vain.’ 

We do hope, that our author's song of triumph may not 
prove vain; but, at the same time, that we exult with our worthy 
author at the destruction of the grand army, we are compelled 
to call to mind the old adage. Let us not holloa before we are 
Out of the Wood. Emperor Nap has set out again from Paris; 
and the horrors of another campaign now await us. Our 
worthy author speaks with virtuous indignation of the Corsi- 
can’s boast, that Russia was rushing on to its fate, little think- 
ing, what devastation awaited his legions :— 

‘ Apostate proud ! 
Oh vain imperious boaster! art thou God? 
Art thou th’ Almighty? is thy breath alone 
The fate of empires able to decide ? 
Impious; proceed; as yet thou little know’st 
Th’ event; as yet thou little deem’st, the day 
Of retribution is at hand.’ 

A Pestilence, like the emperor of the French, is not very ea- 
sily subdued; and the tiger will rage in his pit-fali, and be very 
troublesome; but we trust, that the death biow to his ambition 
is struck; and, if, at the same time, it checks the ambition of 
other powers, and teaches them forbearance and moderation, in- 
dependently of all Bonaparte’s wickedness, we will say, that he 
has not lived in vain. Our author depicts the sufferings of the 
French army in the following lines :— 

‘ The Bivouac, 

’Midst driving snows and bitter northern blasts, 
Chills every heart, and gives it to despair. 
True, as thou say’st, thine army once so fine, 
How different now! and wond’rest thou, that men 
** Lose their good humour and their gaiety.” — 
* Expos’d to misery greater than the strength 
Of human nature can sustain; to woes 
Which scarce imagination can pourtray ? 

* * * * * A hundred hecatombs 
Daily of generous animals, subdued 
By toil and hunger, unoffending, die. 
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Shall not this, too, be written in the book 
Amongst his crimes ?’ 

It will doubtless be written, and it doubtless must be answered ; 
the very idea of which makes us shudder; and we cannot but 
help hugging ourselves in our humble garret, that we have not 
such crimes on the broad cast to answer for. Ours are only 
dibbled compared with those of that destroyer of nations, that 
‘ setter up and puller dowu of kings.’ The poem concludes 
with the following warniog. 

* In mean disguise he flees, his fate becomes 
A warning to the proud ones of the earth, 
That dire ambition is accursed of God; 
And that her giddy cloud-capp'd pinnacle 
Nods o’er the gulphs of ruin and disgrace.’ 

The remarks in the above were written some time before thie 
battle of Lutzen. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 19.—The Faithful Irishwoman; or, The House of Dunder. By Captain 
S. S. de Renzy,in Two Volumes. London, Sherwood, 1813. 


CAPTAIN de RENZY has fallen into a great error, if he 
imagines, that stringing together some awkward vulgarisms, and 
joining them to an Irish séang, are sufficient ingredients for the 
composition of what is called a novel. Degenerate as he may 
think the taste of the times, we trust, that it is not quite so bad, 
quite so insipid, or so vulgar as to relish the Faithful Irishwoman. 
Our noble captain’s story is, we are afraid, much too confused 
to interest people of any thing like common sense. But, as far 
as his style, his (what he may call) incident, and his characters, 
go, he may, perhaps, be fortunate enough to command the atten- 
tion of a few servant maids and waiting gentlemen so far as to 
bear them through the first volume with tolerable quietness of 
temper. But, by any class of readers beyond this description, 
we very much apprehend, that the book will be laid aside, and 
the penny a volume for its perusal be thought so much copper 
ill spent. 

The characters which the captain attempts to pourtray, are 
worn too thread bare to excite any interest. For who cannot 
instantly tell what amusement he may expect from a Mrs. Dull- 
clack and Allgall, a Miss Twaddle and a Miss Glib, a Doctor 
Wormwood and a Mr. Welworth, &c.? Captain de Renzy has 
endeavoured to make out a touching story of an Irish family in 
great distress, and has made an effort to blend the ludicrous 
with what he perhaps may deem the pathetic ; but we own we 
cannot find in our heart to weep at the one, nor can all the wit 
of his ‘ honest Katty,’ the faithful Irishwoman, excite a risible 
muscle notwithstanding all ber forced specimens of oddity, na- 
tionality, &c. To be sure we have enough of ‘ Oah my Jowal’ 
to satisfy the best Irish bog-trotter in the island ; but that does 
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not, nor does the following give usa just idea of Irish charac- 
ter, or. of Irish wit. ‘ Now don’t think of dying till you ve 
got a little flesh upon your bones.’ And again, ‘ Arrah an't ye 
mighty light headed in your stomzach?’ Our captain has un- 
fortunately made too little of his story; and has fancied that 
his Irish Katty would carry all before her. But after Miss 
Edgeworth’s delineations of Irish character, Captain de Ren- 
zy’s vulgar Katty will-appear poor indeed. It is not a little as- 
tonishing how some good folks mistake their capacity. We see 
no mark whatever, of genius in these two volumes, and are dis- 
posed to advise and do advise our noble captain to lay aside the 
quill, and wield any other weapon, to which he may take a fancy, 
or turn his mind to any other employment rather than mistake 
the matter so far as to set up for a writer of novels and a painter 
of characters. We say this in perfect good humour, and we 
hope, that the worthy captain will take it, as it is intended, for 
his good. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ant. 20,— Remarks on Mo:lern Female Manners, as distinguished by ind’ffer- 
ence fur Character, and Iidecency of Dress. The Ninth Edition. Inscribed to 
her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales. London, Rivington, 
6d. 


THESE remarks are, no doubt, well meant ; but what is well 
meant, is not always well-timed; and what is well-timed, does 
not always attract by interest or interest by attraction. If, how- 
ever, these animadversions on the dress or rather undress of the 
British fair, bave gone through nine editions, we must suppose, 
‘that they possess an abundance of the captivating requisites. 


Arr. 21.—The Juvenile Correspondent ; or, Scriptural and Moral Instructor for 
the Use of Schools. By a Clergyman and Preceptor of Youth. London, 
Lackingtoa, 1813, 12mo. 


THIS is a very useful school-book, and very commendable 
for its moral tendenéy. It first contains letters on a variety of 
topics, to which the pupils are to write answers; and, secondly, 
questions respecting subjects relative to which appropriate scrip- 
tural quotations are to be adduced. The author says: 

‘ I have constantly found, that my pupils could answer a let- 
ter better, and more readily than they could compose one. This 
conviction prompted me to indite these now offered to the pub- 
lic, which have been tried for some years in my seminary, and 
found very beneficial. ‘They begin on trifling topics, and pro- 
ceed to detail more interesting circumstances: indeed, several- 
were, penned from real occurrences, and, as will easily be seen, 
were written at a sea-port. Most of them have a religious or 
moral tendency ; and, as such, are, it is hoped, calculated to 
diffuse useful lessons under a more pleasing form than most: di- 
dactic lectures” * * * ware 

With respect to the questions requiring scriptural answers; the’ 
author says, that 
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‘ they were designed to be a kind of exercise for both sexes. on 
Sundays; and at least two appropriate verses in writing are ex- 
pected every Monday morning. Few children find amusement 
in perusing the Scriptures; but I have had the pleasure of per- 
ceiving, that, by their searching them, to answer their questions, 
my pupils have, without the labour of study, become insensibly 
well acquainted with the most interesting portions ; and, what 
is more essential, with their meanings, so much so, that, on giv- 
ing out the subject for a following week, I have frequently 
heard my young friends quote immediately a variety of corres- 
ponding passages. They who produce the greatest number of 
proper verses, receive a reward, and they who do not find two, 
are disgraced. An elucidation is subjoined to each question,’ 
&c,. &e. 


Art. 22.—A Statement of the Law of Tithes on the following Heads: Agist- 
ment, Remarks on Mr. Bearblock’s Pamphlet, Turnips, &c. Gardens, Mo- 
duses, as to Milk, Calves and Foa/s. By 1. N. Parker, Esq. A. M. London, 
Lackington, 1813. 


THOSE who are interested in understanding the law of 
tithes, will find this statement of Mr. Parker to contain some 
useful information. 


Arr. 23.— Tales of the Poor; or, Infant Suffering. London, Longman, 1813. 


THE first story, called the Chimney Sweeper’s Boy, we no- 
ticed in a-former number of our Review. We commended the 
author for his humane endeavours on behalf of that pitiable 
class of beings. Our benevolent author, in addition to the tale 
of Edwin, the Chimney Sweeper, has given us a melancholy ac- 
count of the sufferings which are endured in the cotton mills, 
with a ballad, called Sally Brown; or, The Orphan Cotton 
Spinner,—The Orphans, a Ballad,—and the tale of Mary Da- 
vies. ‘The intention of the author is to impel the benevolent to 
ameliorate the situation of those children who are put into ma- 
nufacturing mills, &c. as well as to encourage housekeepers to 
make use of the machine, which has been invented for sweeping 
chimneys, and thereby to do away the necessity of having 
climbing boys, who are apprenticed for’ that purpose. We 
honour the good intention and hope, that time and the exertions 
of the humane will entirely supersede the necessity of chimney 
sweepers’ boys. 


Art. 24—The Madrass School Grammar; or, The New System reduced to 
Questions and Answers. Designed for the Use of the Higher Classes, to qua- 
defy the Scholars therein for competent Teachers. Chiefly arranged from the 
Rev. Dr. Bell’s Instruct.ons, wth such Improvements as the Author has intro- 
duced into his School, with considerable Success. By George Reynolds, Master 
of the Lambeth School, and Writing Master to the Female Asylum, Lam- 
beth ; Author of the Teachers’ Arithmetic, Kc. London, Hatchard, 1s. 


THE mechanism of the Madrass school is here accurately 
developed, though we think, that the end might be obtained by 
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a plain narrative as well as by the more complex mode of ques- 
tion and answer. Besides, how is it possible, that the whole 
technical process of instruction and discipline in one of Dr. 
Bell’s schools should be unknown to any one who has been 
brought up in them from an early period, or at least so long as 
to be qualified for a teacher in similar institutions ? 


Art. 25.—Observations on the Use of the Words Shall and Will; chiefly de- 
signed for Foreignersand Persons educated at a Distance from the Metro- 
polrs; and also for the Use of Schools. Containing Thirty-Five Rules, with Ex- 
amples to each, and a variety of appropriate Phrases. London, Longman, 1813, 


THE words Shall and Will appear to resemble the Tweed, 
not in transparency of sense, but as marking the boundary 
tween Scotchman and Englishman. A Scotchman seldom puts 
these said words in their right place, and an Englishman seldom 
in the wrong. Where‘an Englishman says I Shall, the Scotch- 
man usually says | Will; and the Englishman’s Will generally 
becomes the Scotchman’s Shall. Where an.English condemned 
eriminal would say I shall be hanged to-morrow, simply indi- 
cating an event about to take piace, a Scotch malefactor would 
declare I will be hanged to-morrow, as if hanging were an object 
of his choice, and had his voluntary consent. But though there 
are some strong lines of distinction between these words, as 
this writer has shewn, yet they are sometimes so nice and eva- 
nescent as to be almost imperceptible. In these latter cases, 
the distinction, though it comes within the more refined sensibi- 
lities of taste, is hardly susceptible of being definitely taught by 
rule. But it is rather too much to suppose, that it 1s necessary 
to learn thirty-five rules to be able to mark the difference be- 
tween Shall and Will. Shall and Will often differ as necessity 
and inclination, or as that which is involuntary, and that which 
depends on the will, or as that which is in the power of others, 
and that which is under our own controul, that which is certain 
to be, and that which we may prevent. Those who are curious 
on this subject, will peruse these observations with some degree 
of interest.. The examples by which the rules are iilustrated, 
will render them useful to schoolboys and foreigners. We must 
remark, however, that in some of the instances in which the au- 
thor recommends the use of will, shall might be employed with 
equal correctness and propriety. 
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